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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 21, 


1946. 


nited States of America. 


THE FIRE DANCE OF “F.LD.O.”: THE FAIRY-BALLET APPEARANCE OF FOG-DISPERSING FLAMES AND (BELOW) 


AN R.A.F. LANCASTER TAKING OFF FROM A RU 


|? 194°, Mr. Churchill 
urged research on fog 
dispersal, with the result 
that “ F.1.D.0." (Fog, In- 
tensive Dispersal of), the 
British invention for clearing 
the air by intense heat, was 
first used operationally in 
1943; and in 1944 it helped 
to make possible the stem- 
ming of the December 
break - through, and the 


~~ 








NWAY INTO FOG BY THEIR AID. 


thirty-five consecutive Mos- 
quito raids on Berlin. Our 
photograph of the flames 
was taken at the U.S. 
Landing Aids Experiment 
Station. Experiments are 
to be carried out at Black- 
bushe airfield, Camberley, 
recently taken over by the 
Ministry of Civil Aviation, 
with a view to installing 
“ F.1.D.0."" at Heathrow. 
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O* December 25 mankind will celebrate the nineteen- 
hundred-and-forty-sixth anniversary of Christ’s 
birth. It will do so in a world which has almost 
completely forgotten what the message of Christ’s 
birth and life means. Yet in that message lies, as 
it has always lain, the hope of mankind’s redemption. 
By its fulfilment the problems which are to-day 
vexing statesmen, scientists, economists, nutritionists, 
traders, soldiers, trades 








By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


dependent on me at the mercy of those who, not 
unwisely (by this world’s lights), refrain from doing 
so, and who are, as a result, able thereby to take 
advantage of me. Yet, though this is palpably true, 
it is also equally certain that when everyone lives 
by the light of worldly and selfish wisdom—of what 
we call, in the sphere of international affairs, ‘‘ power 
politics ’’—disaster after disaster befalls the universe 





fathers are visited unto the third and fourth genera- 
tion. The selfish greed of the Victorian capitalists 
who “‘ developed’’ Britain and their own fortunes 
without regard to the social well-being and content- 
ment of their coyntrymen has left to their descendants 
a legacy of class hatred, war, penal taxation and 
dwindling comforts. That that legacy has not as yet 
been, as it has been in other lands, visited by the 
concentration camp and 





unionists, Civil Servants, 
and common men and 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS FROM “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” 


OF DECEMBER 19, 1846. 


the blood bath is due solely 
to the fact that so many 





women the world over 
could all be solved, and 
almost in the twinkling 
of aneye. There is not 
a dispute or a fear, from 
that of the Atomic Bomb 
to that of the Closed Shop, 
which would not be im- 
mediately and happily 
resolved if all men sud- 


denly became as Christ 5 ow. 


bade them be and as, if 
they but chose to be, they 
might be. “‘ And the light 
shineth in darkness, and 
the darkness comprehen- 
deth it not.” 

For the message of 
Christ can be summed up 
in a single and all-embrac- 
ing word—Love. That is 
the first and last duty of a 
Christian ; he has but to 
achieve that and the iron 
gates that bar him and 





“A very interesting discovery has, lately been made in Ireland, o 
to a correspondent of the Dublin Evening Post, 

is convincing proof that ‘the splendid and magnificent animal, Giant 
Deer of Ireland, was domesticated by man for his use and food, and driven 
tered in the same 
y breaking in the \ 
These remains “ devoted much of their 


Fossil Bones, which, accordi 


by him in company with other cattle, to be killed of slau 
way or manner as the butchers of the present day do, 
frontal bone of the face by some heavy or sharp instrument.’ 
were found in Loch Gir, a moderately-sized lake, having an island in the 
middle, near Limerick. They consist of various skulls and bones, among 
which are those of oxen, pigs, goats, the red deer, and the extinct Irish 
+ « « The horns [of the latter) are enormous in point of length; and, in ' 
of the palmated portion, so ample, that, to use the 7 d : 

ng; a fe future happiness of the 





mankind from paradise 
will slide back. And if his heart has no _ inclin- 
ation to love—and how many of our hearts in 
the strained, jealous, discourteous world we inhabit 
to-day feel any inclination to love even our neigh- 
bours, let alone our enemies ?—the Christian mes- 
sage still remains clear: as clear as the night on 
which the star led the wise men to the manger, and 
as the chant of the angels on the midnight air. It 
was Christ’s precept, reiterated throughout the whole 
of His brief life both by word and deed, that man’s 
salvation lies in his trying to love his neighbour, and 
in acting as though he did. For by doing so he will 
open unawares the floodgates of compassion and 
mercy in his own heart and in the heart of the neigh- 
bour or foe to whom he shows such kindness. That 
is the key to life as it might be and as its Creator 
manifestly intended, it to be. “I am the way, the 
truth and the life’’: was ever any message more 
plain than that? Was ever message more true? 
The world would be a heaven of happiness if man would 
but do what lies within his power : love his neighbour. 
The world is a hell of jealousy, hatred, fear and 
distress because man does not. 

For, from the disputes about the atomic bomb 
and national security to the political fuss and flurry 
about nationalisation, the closed shop, the future of 
India, and the coal shortage, from the fiscal and 
financial systems of the world to the row with the 
laundry about the washing or with the man across 
the road about his barking dog or overloud wireless, 
the trouble is always the same. It is the trouble 
of the closed heart: of man seeking his will by 
exercise of such power as he possesses—be it physical 
power or mental power or the power of purse or 
office—in disregard of the need and suffering and 
injured feelings of his neighbour. There is not one 
of us—certainly not the writer of this page—who is 
not repeatedly to blame for ignoring the Christian 
precepts and, by doing so, creating anger, resentment, 
fear and suffering in some other human heart and, 
ultimately, in his own, 

The mystery of the world—the point at which 
God's purpose seems so inscrutable to our limited 
comprehension—is that the transformation of a 
warring and unhappy universe by love cannot be 
achieved by the will of any one of us,. but only by 
that of all of us, and of all created beings. If, we 
argue, I throw myself on the mercy and wisdom of 
God and live my life henceforward by Christ’s precepts, 
I shall not banish jealousy, hatred and suffering from 
the world, but shall merely place myself and those 


widest part, i.e., 


idea and expression of a carter, who looked on whilst our artist was sketchi 
‘A man might sit on each horn well enough and no fear of falling off! 





Victorian capitalists lived 
not wholly selfishly but, 
while unthinkingly ex- 


of some ; ploiting the country in 


their business capacity, 
consciously, conscien- 
tiously, and _ unselfishly 


leisure to good works 
and social duties. 
In other words, the 


world depends, as surely 
as any mathematical 
proposition, on the degree 
to which the aggregate of 
the human beings com- 
posing it devote them- 
selves to following Christ’s 
precepts. Any man or 
woman who consistently 
tries to live a Christian life 
will, to the extent that he 
or she succeeds, contribute 
just that amount of light 











SKULL AND HORNS OF THE EXTINCT IRISH DEER. 
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‘* ELIZABETHAN REMAINS JUST DISCOVERED AT WHITSTABLE.” | 
“. , . at a meeting of the British Archzological Association, there 
were exhibited some remains from a wreck off Whitstable which 
had occurred, it would appear, in the time of Queen Elizabeth . . . 
existence of the wreck had been known . . . recently the 
Government had directed an examination to be made by means of 
consisted of a specimen of 


divers. . . . The objects [recovered] 
the ingots [of tin) stamped with the Royal mark of a rose su 
th a double fleur-de-lis; and a 





rmoun ted 
by a crown ; a round-toed leather shoe, quite perfect ; a knife marked 
wi silk jacket.” 





and eventually overwhelms even the craftiest and 
most powerful—either them or their seed. From the 
Hell that universal selfishness creates. there is no 
ultimate escape for anyone; and the sins of the 


and warmth to the future 
of his race and kind. And the reverse is equally true. If 
we complain of the world, or want it to be a happier 
place, our duty and interest are one. Rightly con- 
sidered, they compel us to-try to be Christians. We 
and our children shall never escape from Hell other- 
wise. For Hell is here, just as Heaven is here ; and 
the two are constantly contending for possession of 
the universe. Every man and woman who lives 
according to Christ’s precepts wins a victory for 
Heaven : every one who lives according to the lust 
and power of his own selfish will enlarges the frontiers 
of Hell. 

Christ’s own life is the supreme example of this 
paradox of our apparent unimportance. He was 
born in a manger, the son of a very poor family, a 
member of a despised sect of a little, insignificant, 
conquered people. He was utterly without power, 
wealth, influence; no life at the time could have 
seemed less capable of influencing and changing the 
lives of others. Yet He was born, ‘too, with won- 
derful talents ; brilliant intelligence, the perception 
of high genius, a winning and irresistible charm, the 
gift of tongues and eloquence. Had He chosen to 
pursue power, He could, in spite of all His handicaps 
of birth, have made Himself a rich and powerful man : 
a Master in Israel, a national leader and hero, a 
millionaire or a proconsul or, perhaps, an Emperor in 
the new Rome of the Empire and of boundless inter- 
racial opportunity. He deliberately eschewed all 
these opportunities, embraced poverty as a calling 
and led the life of selflessness and dedicated service 
that He commended to others. What was the resu!t ? 
Hatred, obloquy, seeming defeat and extinction for 
His cause, an early and shameful death on the cross 
reserved for criminals and traitors. Yes—and, with 
all these, a birth of new hope and freedom and hap- 
piness for unborn millions ; of all those countless hours 
of joy and comfort and fulfilment which men and 
women have since enjoyed in this harsh, warring 
world as a result of Christ's life of love and sacrifice : 


Make we merry on this feast 
In quo Christus natus est 
Born and suffered on the tree 
“Pro peccante homine. 


For, as hate creates hate, so love creates love—and 
love is joy and light and life. And Christ was born 
“to give light to them that sit in darkness and in 
the shadow of death, to guide our feet into the way 
of peace,” For that opportunity, man never had 
more cause to be grateful than at this present time. 
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AN EXPONENT OF THE NEGATIVE ANSWER WHO HAS RECENTLY SHOWN A MORE CONCILIATORY ATTITUDE DURING INTERNATIONAL 
DISCUSSIONS : MR. MOLOTOV, THE U.S.S.R. FOREIGN MINISTER, AND CHIEF DELEGATE TO THE UNITED NATIONS. 


Recently there appears to have been a change in the hitherto unyielding Soviet 
attitude to international problems, as expressed by Mr. Molotov. Over the question 
of the powers to be vested in the Governor of Trieste he conceded that the appoint- 
ment should carry the necessary authority to protect “civic and human rights.” 
Later he also agreed to freedom of navigation on the Danube, which had previously 
been strenuously opposed by the Soviet delegation to the Paris Peace Conference. 
He was conciliatory to the U.S. by agreeing ‘in principle’ to the American proposal 


that nations refusing to sign treaties should get no benefits from these treaties, 
though this might deprive Yugoslavia of Italian reparations. During the discussions 
on disarmament Mr. Molotov first rejected and then accepted, again “in principle,” 
the British proposal that an international system of verification, whereby the Powers 
could check on the spot the information given regarding armaments and numbers of 
troops in each country, should be instituted. Mr. Molotov became Foreign Minister 
in 1939 and vice-chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars in 1941. 


Exclusive portrait study by Y. Karsh, of Ottawa. 
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THE ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN: NATIVE TYPES; CUSTOMS; AND FAUNA. 
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A STRANGE CUSTOM AMONG THE KRONGO PEOPLE OF A GROUP OF ACHOLI 
KORDOFAN! BRIDES, COVERED WITH BUTTER AND 
POWDERED CHALK, AT THE WRESTLING CEREMONY. 


WOMEN RESTING BEFORE THE ENTERING THE “‘ BACHELORS’ HUT"? FEET FOREMOST ! 
FINAL CLIMB UP TO THE VILLAGE AFTER WORKING AN ACHOLI TRIBESMAN POSES FOR A PHOTOGRAPII 
IN THE FIELDS BELOW. IN THE NARROW ENTRANCE, 
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THE WILD LIFE OF THE SUDAN: A HERD OF GIRAFFE, ALARMED 
BY A LOW-FLYING AIRCRAFT, STAMPEDING ACROSS THE PLAIN. 


THE SWAMP DISTRICT OF THE SOUTHERN SUDAN: THE GREAT SUD, WHICH EXTENDS OVER 
HUNDREDS OF MILES; SHOWING THE NILE IN THE FOREGROUND. 


TALL TRIBESMEN OF THE ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN: SHILLUKS, NOTED 
FOR THEIR ALOOFNESS AND PRIDE OF RACE, AT MALAKAL, 
iy 
Von 
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vy uEes photographs taken in the Sudan have added interest in view of the 

current Anglo-Egyptian treaty negotiations, during which the future -of : tind “ , ? tar 

the Sudan was discussed. There is a curious custom among the Krongo people eT eS ee oe er 
of Southern Kordofan, a tribe noted for its wrestlers, whereby two brides are 4 AKOBO, IN THE SUDAN, 
betrothed to a wrestler at the one time. The girls are captured, carried off Noe 

to the bridegroom's home and, amid feasting and drinking, smeared with a being 70 in., and they keep themselves aloof from European influence. Like the other 
mixture of butter and powdered chalk. The brides then watch while the 


VIEW OF A VILLAGE NEAR 
Nilotes they have a Hamitic element and are a pastoral people. 


plenty in the Sudan—lion, leopard, giraffe and antelopes 
hippopotamus and crocodile are found in the swamp areas. 


There is wild life in 


bridegroom challenges all comers to bout after bout of wrestling, followed by roam the plains and the 


stick fighting. The Shilluks are a proud race of tall men, their average height 
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THE ANGLO-EGYPTIAN NEGOTIATIONS: ‘“FUZZIE-WUZZIES” OF THE SUDAN. 
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PROTECTING A ‘“‘ WOUNDED” FRIEND DURING THE MOCK FIGHT: A HADENDOWAH ‘ 
WARRIOR KNEELING BEHIND HIS HIPPOPOTAMUS-HIDE SHIELD DURING THE “ BATTLE.” } 


Fa 








SKILLED SWORDSMEN WHO USE A SUPPLE AND RAZOR-SHARP WEAPON : 
THE FAMOUS MOCK FIGHT OF THE HADENDOWAH IN PROGRESS. 





















‘* FUZZIE-WUZZIES"" WATCH A SHEEP 
SLAUGHTERED: A GROUP OF TRIBES- \ 
MEN; SHOWING THEIR FRIZZED-OUT r 
MOP OF HAIR (RUBBED WITH SHEEP 
OR GOAT FAT) OF WHICH THEY ARE 

EXTREMELY PROUD. 


on os 


y 
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RAISING HIS SPEAR PREPARATORY TO THROWING IT AT A MARK: 
A HADENDOWAH WARRIOR, OR “ FUZZIE-WUZZIE.” 








oa 








a . 
ARMED WITH SWORDS, SPEARS AND STABBING-KNIVES: A GROUP OF HADENDOWAH WARRIORS—-FEROCIOUS | FAVOURING FIGHTING WITH SWORD AND DAGGER, YET EXPERT 








NATIVES OF MAGNIFICENT PHYSIQUE WHO NEVER LAY ASIDE THEIR WEAPONS EXCEPT TO EAT OR PRAY. SPEAR-THROWERS : “ FUZZIE-WUZZIES "" THROWING AT A MARK. 

a” i... a 
The conflicting statements regarding the future of the Sudan, arising from the Anglo- show various types of Sudanese natives, here we reproduce photographs of the 
Egyptian negotiations, have made it clear that the question of autonomy for the Hadendowah, well known to us as the ‘ Fuzzie-Wuzzies,"" and reputedly the only 
Sudanese people has been one of the chief factors in prolonging the discussions. tribesmen who ever broke a British square. They are a Hamitic race, inhabiting 
Early this year Mr. Bevin, the Foreign Minister, stated in Parliament that in any the Red Sea hills, and are noted for their independence and courage, their swordsman- 
arrangement that might be made with Egypt the right of the Sudanese to determine ship and magnificent physique. They take great pride in their mop of frizzed-out 


their own political future would be maintained unimpaired. On the facing page we hair, which they rub with sheep or goat fat. 
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HE efforts of mankind to escape from 
the horrors of war have taken two 
general forms. On the one hand there have 
been attempts to abolish war altogether, 
attempts such as those to be seen in the theory 
of Sully’s ‘‘ Grand Design,” and in the prac- 
tice of the League of Nations. On the other 
hand, there have been more modest aims to 
humanise war and abolish its worst excesses 
by confining its methods within a series of 
accepted regulations, aims common to men like Hugo 
Grotius and to the progenitors of the Hague and Geneva 
Conventions in recent times. Though there is not a 
sharp dividing-line, and there has been a great deal of 
overlapping, there may be said to be two schools of 
thought represented by these two forms of endeavour. 
They have often reproached each other. The abolitionists 
have urged that it is useless to attempt to modify war, 
because under the stress of rage and danger a nation 
involved in war will reach out for any weapon on which 
it can lay its hands and use any methods to achieve victory. 
The humanisers have retorted that, instead of seeking 
unattainable Utopias, it is better to aim at some speedy 
practical understandings which will at all events alleviate 
some of the sufferings of mankind in war. The abolitionists 
have so far completely failed. The humanisers have 
registered a number of minor successes, but their 
rules have not been regularly observed, and they 
have lost a good deal of the valuable ground which 
they gained over some three centuries following 
upon the Thirty Years War. 
The overlapping of which I spoke is to be seen in 
the United Nations. In that organisation, the original 
central idea of which was the prevention of war, efforts 
are now being made to prevent the use of methods 
of mass destruction. Early this month the Disarmament 
Sub-Committee of the General Assembly’s Political 
Committee, engaged in the preparation of drafts for 
the Security Council, reached unanimous agreement— 
not a common occurrence with any section of the 
United Nations Organisation—on one _ important 
clause. This clause took the form of a request to 
the Security Council to expedite consideration of draft 
conventions for the abolition of atomic bombs and 
other methods of mass destruction and for the creation 
of an international system of inspection and control. 
Its original form had been different. It had been 


brought forward by the representative of the Soviet THE GLIDER TORPEDO—USED BY U.S. 
SHIPPING DURING THE WAR. 


Union with reference to the prohibition of atomic 
weapons alone, and Mr. Molotov at first took the line THE 





AN AIRBORNE GUIDED MISSILE USED BY THE U.S. ARMY AIR FORCE IN RAIDS ON the water. 


AFTERMATH 
CAN MASS DESTRUCTION BE ABOLISHED ? indicated any intention of abandoning it. The 
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By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


Even then there might be difficulties and loopholes for 
evasion, but it would constitute a long step in the right 
direction. This article has to go to press before it has 
been possible to ascertain what progress, if any, the Sub- 
Committee has made towards drawing up a clause defining 
the methods of control and inspection which should be 
established by the Security Council. By the time what I 
have written appears in print, information on this subject 
will, so far as can at present be ascertained, be available. 
I trust that I shall not be proved to have been unduly 
pessimistic in my forecast, but it does not appear to me 
probable that complete agreement will be found to have 
been reached, or that a system of international control 
and inspection such as would give satisfaction to British 
views will have been established. It will be something if 





RANGE OF ANTI- AIRCRAFT GUNFIRE. 


In the article on this 


off the air == = = 
bef 
the torpedo strikes 


OF WAR: 


AIRMEN AGAINST JAPANESE 
IT WAS RELEASED WELL OUTSIDE 
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representatives of other Powers—when they 
secured this buttress to their position, and 
despite the conciliation they have recently 
displayed on other matters, they have not 


weapon is still there in the background, so 
that the Soviet remains in a position in which 
it can reverse its present tactics of conciliation 
should it see fit to do so. I shall not take 
part in the speculations as to the causes 
of the accommodating spirit shown by the Russians. It 
seems unfair to put any but the best interpretation on 
that. But it is only reasonable to note that the veto 
yemains, and that it is a counter worth a lot of points. 

To return now to the more general problem with which 
this article began, the main point at issue is whether there 
is any practical value in an attempt to outlaw the use of 
atomic weapons in particular, and of all weapons of mass 
destruction in general, apart from the abolition of war 
itself. Some people will argue that, if the United Nations 
can render war itself impossible, then the use of these 
weapons becomes a secondary matter, because they will not, 
in fact, be employed ; if it cannot do so, then it appears 
certain that in the event of war these weapons will 
be employed, and even if measures have been taken 
in time of peace to control them and prohibit their 
manufacture the control will lapse under the pressure 
of war and their production will be resumed. In 
strict logic this is a view not easily controverted, and 
it is certainly that which would prevail in an ideal 
world. Yet it is far from being an ideal world, and 
nations are moved by considerations other than strict 
logic. Governments, which know more than private 
citizens about the probable consequences of the use of 
weapons of mass destruction in another war, are 
even more conscious of the dangers than ordinary 
thinking men and women, and they are frankly 
scared about the prospects. They will go a long 
way to get rid of this terror and even to weaken 
it if they cannot abolish it. 

As I have previously written when dealing here 
with kindred subjects, I regard every gain of time 
for further reflection as possessing a certain value. 
The recent discussions may result in more than a 
gain of time, but even if that should be all they 
achieve, they will have played their part. Only 
too often one finds oneself driven to extreme 
pessimism about the future, in view of the appa- 
rently hopeless deadlocks which occur. There have 





CONTROLLED BY TELEVISION AND RADAR; REMOTE CONTROL RADIO, OR 


COLOGNE: A STREAMLINED MODEL GLIDE-BOMB WITH CONTROLLABLE TAIL SURFACES. OTHER “SEEKER” DEVICES: A STANDARD AERIAL BOMB FITTED TO A 


that it should not be extended further; such 
matters as the inclusion of other weapons of 
mass destruction and the creation of an interna- 
tional system of inspection and control ought, he 
considered, to be left to the Security Council 
itself. This did not appear to the representatives 
of the United Kingdom and the United States 
to be a promising approach to the subject, and 
they demanded that one should be made on 
a broader front. 

We must bear in mind in discussing these 
matters the peculiar machinery of the United 
Nations and the tactics which it imposes. If 
the “ other weapons of mass destruction” and 
the establishment of inspection and control were 
details, as Mr. Molotov suggested, then they must 
be left to the Security Council, with its veto. If, 
as Senator Connally and Sir Hartley Shawcross 
contended, they came into the category of 
principles, then they ought to be accepted and put a 
on record by the Disarmament Sub-Committee. 
Senator Connally, in particular, criticised the 
Russian attitude, which he described as animated 
by the desire to aggrandise the jurisdiction of 
the Security Council simply because it was there 
that the veto applied, and the veto was a 
deadly weapon against majorities. However, 
Mr. Molotov, who had earlier shown himself unusually 
conciliatory in other matters, now did so once 
more. He raised no further objection against the inclusion 
of the “ other weapons of mass destruction.” The Great 
Powers have thus pledged themselves to proposals for the 
abolition of atomic bombs; for the abolition of weapons 

f mass destruction, such as gas, rockets, bacteriological 

} ony and presumably aerial bombs of all types; for 
inspection and control which will be outside the domain 
of the Security Council's veto. 

So much tor theory. It alone will not avail unless it 
is supported by practice. And the foremost practical con- 
sideration must be the system of control. This could be 
described as “international” even though only the 
machinery were organised on an international basis, and 
the actual work of inspection were carried out by each 
country’s own nationals ; but it would not in such a case 
provide a genuine safeguard. That would require the 
inspection itself to be carried out by an international body. 


; 





USED BY AMERICAN BOMBERS IN BURMA AND CHINA: THE “ AZON” 


CONTROLLED BOMB FOR PIN-POINT TARGETS. 


The “ Azon” bomb is controlled by a special radio transmitter in the “ mother” aircraft and 
has movable fins ning part of the tail surfaces. A one-million-candle- flare in the 
_ tail bles the bomb Right. 


dier to follow the bomb throughout its 





further progress should have been made towards that 
desirable end. 

Then there-is the subject of the Security Council’s veto. 
On the veto in general there has been no progress ; in fact, 
at the time of writing, another Sub-Committee of the 
General Assembly's Political Committee had been forced 
to give up its attempt to find an agreed formula on this 
point. In common, I do not doubt, with many others 
who take an interest in this subject, I find it hard to follow 
the intricacies of the veto. As I see it, however, the agree- 
ment reached by the Disarmament Sub-Committee, as it 
affects the veto, means only that this would be abolished 
internally ; that is to say, it could not be invoked in dis- 
cussion or recommendations, but it could still be invoked 
against decisive action. The veto in this aspect has up 
to now appeared essential to the representatives of Soviet 
Russia. It has been their one decisive reply when they 
were voted down or in danger of being voted down. They 
showed foresight—-much more, it may be thought, than the 


SPECIALLY CONSTRUCTED GLIDER AIRFRAME. 


been phases in which the situation has appeared 
actually to deteriorate, and the prospect of peace 
has seemed to be receding rather than becoming 
more assured as the result of all the discussions 
and negotiations. Yet there have been more 
hopeful phases too, and as I write we seem to 
have entered one of them. This is true not only 
of the present attitude to the use of weapons of 
mass destruction, but also of other matters in 
dispute, such as the peace treaties. I still feel 
convinced that the surest path to war would be to 
despair of peace. It is only by unceasing effort 
that progress can be made, and this effort must 
be made in a spirit of a certain optimism if it is 
to be genuine effort and to contain a hope of 
success. Even the recent “revolt” among 
Government supporters over British foreign policy, 
little as I agreed with the case put forward by 
the rebels, seems to be in this light in the main a 
healthy sign. It implied an absence of despair 
‘earn about the future and a belief that it could, in a 
measure, be controlled by policy and good will. 
While the discussions of which I have been 
writing were in progress at Lake Success, General 
Smuts was speaking to the Congress of American 
Industry in New York. He emphasised the conflict 
between the American and Soviet systems, between indi- 
vidualism and Communism, between democratic humanism 
and rigid autocracy. He refused to admit Generalissimo 
Stalin’s claim that Bolshévism is not an article of export, 
and he added that when it called itself democratic the 
epithet was used only in compliment to its western rival. 
And yet he asserted that this difference, fundamental though 
it was, need not involve recourse to arms. Even if Com- 
munism were a proselytising faith, there was, he said, room 
in the world for two different social syst He is dly 
right in his belief that there ought to be ; if it should prove 
impossible to find room for both, then the future of mankind 
is indeed black and the folly of mankind is immeasurable. 
Do not let us, however, go half-way to meet doom. There is no 
reason as yet to abandon hope, and indeed we dare not do 
so, even were the prospects worse than they actually are. 
along any hopeful avenue is still progress, even if 
it be not the ideal avenue—the straight road which leads , 
directly to the abolition of war. 
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FIRING ROCKETS ACROSS HALF A CONTINENT: THE NEW V-2 TEST-RANGE. 


Drawn BY Our Specrat Artist, G. H. Davis. 
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1200 MILES FROM FIRING-POINT TO COAST-LINE: THE U.K.-AUSTRALIAN EXPERIMENTAL GUIDED MISSILES RANGE. 


It was reported on November 21 that arrangements to establish an experimental Christmas Island. The purpose of the experiments is to perfect rocket-propulsion 
rocket-testing range in Central Australia have been completed, and would be pro- | and radio-control of the missiles during their flight and descent; observations being 
ceeded with on the conclusion of a satisfactory financial agreement between the made from posts set up along the line of flight, fitted with radar apparatus, and in 
United Kingdom and the Australian Governments. As shown in the relief map on communication with each other by radio. It has been stated that it is improbable 
this page, the firing-point will probably be sited near the Coober Pedy opal-mine, | that the rockets will be fitted with warheads, and an undertaking has been given 
and the range will extend to the coast of Western Australia, 1200 miles away. Later, by the Commonwealth, South Australian and Western Australian Governments that 
rockets may be fired a distance of about 3000 miles, to fall into the ocean near they will accept full responsibility, for the aborigines’ welfare and safety. 
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: HORSE AND HOUND IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. | 
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“TWO CENTURIES OF FOXHUNTING”: 


By A. HENRY HIGGINSON.* 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


R. A. Henry Higginson has been a Master of Fox- 
4 hounds, on one side of the Atlantic or the other, 
for fifty years, and for forty of them he has been writing 
about hunting as energetically as he has been hunting. 
An American born, he acquired his first knowledge of 
horse, hound and fox in his native country, but he visited 
England early enough to stay with and hunt with some 
of the great Masters of the last age, like the ninth Duke 
of Beaufort, and later lived in England and was M.F.H. 





| 


GEORGE WASHINGTON, ESQUIRE, 
AND LORD FAIRFAX — FOXHUNTING 
IN VIRGINIA ABOUT 1747. 
Lord Fairfax was “an austere, eccentric 
bachelor’ who hunted much in Virginia, 
introducing new hound blood _ into 
America. Washington, then about fifteen, 


with the same pack 


in Peter Beckford’s county, Dorset. 
He has always been especially in- 
terested in hound-breeding, and this 
subject is prominent in several of 
the chapters of this varied and 
delightful book. Other themes are 
eighteenth-century hunts, hunting 
in Wales, the foundation of the 
first M.F.H. Association as a Com- 
mittee of Boodle’s Club, the tenacity 
of British foxhunting in the face 
of two World Wars, and the careers 
of three great Masters—the ninth 
Duke of Beaufort, the eighteenth 
Lord Willoughby de Broke, and 
Harry Chaplin. There is plenty of 
vigorous opinion (¢.g., as to the 
merits of crossing with Welsh hounds) 
plenty of reminiscence, and plenty 
of quotation from classic authors 
like Beckford, Surtees and Nimrod, 
whose wonderful description of a 
day with the Quorn under Squire 
Osbaldeston in 1825 occupies ten 
pages. There are accounts of other 
runs, notably “ The Grand chase” of the Old Chariton 
in 1738 when hounds found an old bitch fox at quarter 
to eight ; and killed her at ten to six. “ Billy Ives, His 
Grace of Richmond, and Br. Hawley were the only Persons 
at the Death, to the Immortal Honour of 17 stone; and 
three score, and af least as many campaigns.’* The length 
of the run “is rated by experts of the time as 36 miles, 
2 furlongs and 24 rods as hounds ran; with an additional 
mile estimated by one man for the brooks, and a further 
additional 20 miles estimated by another for the amount 
of ground that hounds covered before the fox broke.” 

A few years earlier than that is a letter from Lord 
Delawarr to the Duke of Richmond, with a passage, 
affecting by its very simplicity : “* Old Driver died yesterday 
at three o’clock ; when we let the Hounds out on Thursday, 
he went very lame in his shoulders ; so I had him put back, 
and put by himself; he fed as well as any Hound could do 
on Wednesday ; I gave him Milk, and other Meat, when 
he was put up; he lap’d the Milk, and eat his Meat, and 
when I came home from Hunting Yesterday I saw him 
myself eat his Meat att 12 of the clock, and he died att 3 
as I said before. I sent for Harry Woods, and every body 
agrees it is not madness, for he Swelld very much, he did 
not Slaver, nor howl, neither would he have Chew’d his 
Meat, three hours before he died had it been Madness, he 
was twelve years old and no body thought he could have 
lasted the whole season.” Later there is an account of 
that Lord Granby who “ was perhaps the first M.F.H, 
who ever led a cavalry charge.” As a General he was 
“ generous to his Officers, considerate of his men, careful 
of the sick and wounded, and forgetful of himself, a paladin 
of bravery and dash, the army adored him "'—and the 
evidence is still extant in the number of inns all over 
England which bear the name “ Marquis of Granby.” All 
such things are pleasant to come across, whether for the 
first time or not; but I think that the parts of the book 








* “Two Centuries of Foxhunting.” By A. Henry Higginson, 


Milustrated. (Collins; 149s.) 


migra 
(From the painting by Percival L. Rousseau. 





which will mosi interest most English readers are those 
dealing with foxhunting in America, an unknown chapter 
to most of us. 

Foxhunting started later in America than in England : 
and thoroughly organised hunts on English lines did not 
exist there until the mid-nineteenth century. In England 
the Duke of Monmouth had a pack of foxhounds: in the 
full and fascinating diary of William Byrd, of Virginia, 
written during Queen Anne’s reign, “ hunting’ means 

only shooting at birds with guns or 

bows and arrows. The real begin- 
| ning is traced by Mr. Higginson to 
an event in 1745. ‘‘ A great British 
sportsman—Lord Thomas Fairfax ”"— 
Mr. Higginson keeps on calling Lord 
Fairfax Lord Thomas Fairfax— 
“wrote to one of his cousins who 
was living in Virginia, advising him 
that he had despatched to America 
a couple and a half of hounds with 
which he hoped he would be able to 
improve ‘the breed,’ and it was 
with the resulting pack—one of the 
first that hunted in Virginia—that 
George Washington, first President 
of the United States, had his early 
experiences in the hunting field.” 
Fairfax had inherited a large estate 
in America which he occasionally 
visited, and his cousih’s daughter 
had married Washington’s elder 
brother. Washington, in his diary 
for 1747, wrote of Fairfax: “ At this 
time he was fifty-nine years old. 
Although a heavy man, he was a fine 





MR. THOMAS’S FOXHOUNDS NEAR OVERHILLS, NORTH CAROLINA, 


tory, 


Mr. Joseph _B. Thomas, is prominent for its quality, for being a private pack and for being 
hunting part of the season in Virginia and part in North Carolina. 


By Courtesy of E. /. Rousuck, Esq., New York.) 


horseman and, as I was never tired of the saddle, we were 
much engaged in the hunting of wild foxes.” Later, when 
Washington had inherited Mount Vernon from his brother, 
hunting and the improvement of his pack were his chief 
concerns. ‘‘ Morning and evening he visited his kennels 
and stables, overseeing personally the carrying-out of the 
orders which he had given to his Huntsman and Stud 
Groom, and scarcely a day went by during the hunting 
season which did not find him out—either with his own 
pack or with the hounds of one of his neighbours.” His 
diaries contain entries such as: “ January 1st — Fox 
hunt’g in my own Neck [a plantation] with Mr. Robt. 
Alexander and Mr. Colvill. Catched nothing.” So he 
continued : in 1785 he received a pack of French hounds 
from Lafayette. Four years later he was elected President, 
and no more is heard of his hunting the fox. 

Several years before the Revolution the first Fox- 
hunting Club in: America was founded in Philadelphia. 
“Whereas the ‘ trencher-fed’ system of foxhunting was 
an excellent one for the planters of Virginia, it was not 
suitable for the sportsmen of a growing city where many 
of them were engaged in business,” so they established 
kennels, appointed managers, and engaged a Huntsman. 
Mr. Higginson gives the names of the first members. As 
might be expected in so pious a town, many of them had 
Christian names like Levi, Enoch, Israel and Zebulon. 
Rather more surprising is the existence of a family which 
named its childfen after fish. There are, in the list, a 
Tench Francis and a Turbot Francis; people, one would 
think, more suitable for an Anglers’ than for a Foxhunters’ 
Club, The Club, in 1774, adopted a hunting uniform : 
“a dark brown cloth coatee, with lapelled dragoon pockets, 
white buttons and frock sleeves, buff waistcoat and breeches 
and a black velvet cap.” 

Here and there incidents are recorded which are not 
paralleled in English hunting history. A hundred years 
ago one Doctor Henry, being threatened with consumption, 
was ordered South by his physician. He took his fine 
kennel of hounds with him. “Shortly after reaching 














MR. A. HENRY HIGGINSON, THE AUTHOR OF THE BOOK 
REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE—FROM A PORTRAIT PRESENTED 
TO HIM ON HIS RETIREMENT FROM THE MASTERSHIP OF 
THE CATTISTOCK FOXHOUNDS IN 1939. 
An authority on foxhunting, Mr. Higginson, who was for seventeen 
years President of the MH, Association of America, has been for 
fifty years a Master of Hounds in both hemispheres, was part-author 
(in 1908) of the first standard work on American foxhunting and 
wrote in 1937 the first biography of Peter Beckford. 


Florida, many of Dr. Henry’s hounds were killed by alligators 
and he soon realised that his much-prized pack would be 
exterminated if something was not done ’’—so he sent the 
residue back to a Mr. Birdsong, in Florida. In 1909 a 
Mr. Rainey, finding the Meadow 
Brook country yielding poor sport, 
“took his pack to Africa—to hunt 
lions ! ”’ 

American packs hunt two kinds 
of foxes, red and grey. But in a 
general way hunting is conducted 
in much the same manner as here, and 
problems and débates are much the 
same. There are strong differences 
of opinion as to whether for American 
use packs of American hounds, of 
English hounds, or of cross-breds are 
the better. It is the old story: a 
man thinks that what suits his own 
country (and there is a great variety 
of country in the United States) must 
suit somebody else’s. There was just 
the same discussion in Beckford’s 
day. ‘“‘I know,” wrote he in 1781, 
“* sportsmen who boldly affirm that 
a small hound will oftentimes beat a 
large one, that he will climb hills 
better and go through covert quicker ; 
whilst others are not less ready to 
assert that a large hound will make his 
way in any country; will get better 
through thé dirt than a small one, 
and that no fence, however high, can 
stop him. ... I advise you to adopt 
that which suits your country best.” 

There are some pleasant pictures : 
portraits of men and horses, and 
hunting scenes in both hemispheres, 





PORTRAIT OF LORD CHAPLIN--FROM THE PAINTING 
BY LINWOOD-PALMER AND A, TALMADGE, 


Lord Chaplin one of the greatest sportsmen of the nineteenth 
century—" tall, fair, well-proportioned, the picture of health, he 
was ood «a hand peci of the Anglo-Saxon race.” 
(Reproductions from the book “Two Centuries of Foxhunting” ; by Courtesy 
of the Publishers, Messrs, William Collins, Sons and Co., Lid.) 
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A NURSERY FOR AVIATION-ENGINEERS: THE MODEL AIRCRAFT EXHIBITION. 








ee 

PLE 

HOBBY FOLLOWED BY TWO MILLION ENTHUSIASTS OF ALL AGES: SOME OF THE 
T0900 MODEL AEROPLANES NOW ON EXHIBITION AT DORLAND HALL. 





AN INTERESTING COMPARISON : (LEFT) A SECTIONAL MODEL OF THE “ ASTRAL MECHANAIR ” 
AERO-ENGINE AND (RIGHT) THE COMPLETE ENGINE COMPARED IN SIZE WITH A PENNY. 





TO BE FLOWN: 
IN FLIGHT AT THE EXHIBITION. 


A SCALE MODEL OF THE TWIN-ENGINE SHORT SANDRINGHAM FLYING-BOAT HAVING ADJUSTMENTS THE FIRST ELECTRICALLY~- DRIVEN MODEL JET-AIRCRAFT 
MADE BEFORE TAKING OFF FROM ITS TANK AT DORLAND HALL. A MINIATURE DE HAVILLAND VAMPIRE 


i ircraft exhibition was opened by Lord Henderson, on exhibition including the first electrically-driven model jet-aircraft to be flown. 
Heed i Vag my Neon =" Dorland Hall, lower Regent Street, W., on The miniature aero-engine illustrated on this page develops ‘288 h.p. and 
December 12. The exhibition will remain open until January 11, except on reaches 4000 revolutions per minute; the scale model flying-boat also shown attracts 
December’ 25 and 26. In his speech Lord Henderson described aero-modelling as a much attention at the exhibition for it is launched in a tank of water and takes off like 
valuable training-ground for our future aeronautical engineers and said that he the actual aircraft itself. Model-making is gaining in popularity, and another branch, 
believed there were 2,000,000 enthusiasts in the country. There are some 1000 models that of building miniature racing-cars, was illustrated in our issue of December 14. 
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LORD INMAN. , ca HR. PER PREBEN PREBENSEN. 
Appointed Chairman of the B.B.C. in place of Sir Alan Powell. ; 7 P New Norwegian Ambassador in London. Presented his Letters 
Is fifty-four, and chairman of the Charing Cross Hospital and ’ 2 x ' - of Credence to the King on December 10. Was well known in 
the Central Board of Finance of the Church Assembly. Is , : London during the war as head of the Norwegian Government's 
principal adviser to the Board of Trade on the establishment : 5 | Has been chief consultant to the 
of an organisation to develop the tourist industry. 





THE WINNER OF THE BRITISH FIGURE-SKATING CHAMPION- 
genre SHIP: MISS DAPHNE WALKER (CENTRE); MISS M. T. DAVIES . ia 
THE DOWAGER LADY READING. (LEFT), WHO WAS SECOND; AND MISS J. E. ALTWEGG, THIRD. M. MICHALOWSKI. 
Appointed vice-chairman of the B.B.C. at a salary of £1000 a The Amateur Ice Skating Championships of Great Britain took place at New Polish Ambassador to Great Britain in succession to 
year. Was appointed a Governor of the B.B.C. in April. Wembley on December 9 and 10. The Ladies’ Championship, for so long M. Strasburger. Arrived in London on December 9. Served 
Chairman and founder of Women’s Voluntary Service for Civil held by Cecilia Colledge, who has now become a professional, was won by as Counsellor of Embassy in London from October 1945 to 
Defence since 1938 and a member of the Central Housing Daphne Walker, of Dulwich, who skated with a rare assurance and skill, July 1946. Until recently was deputy to M. Lange, the 
particularly apparent in the school figures. t permanent Polish delegate to the United Nations. 
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THE NEW FRENCH AMBASSADOR IN CAIRO: M. GILRERT ‘ A ROYAL OPENING FOR THE RUMANIAN PARLIAMENT: 
ARVENGAS (s ND FROM LEFT) AFTER BEING . a : ens KING MICHAEL GREETING SERVICE OFFICERS ‘IN 
RECEIVED BY KING FAROUK. BUCHAREST ON DECEMBER I. 


The Egyptian Foreign Ministry announced on November 24 that Ps Bay ss King Michael, twenty-four-year-old King of Rumania, made his 

the Egyptian Legation in Paris and the French Legamee in Cairo : ae first State appearance since the war when he opaned Rumania’s 

had been raised to the status of Embassy. To mark the occasion ‘ : : noulpeiated Chamber of Deputies. The Government parties 

of this new appointment in Cairo, the Ambassador, M. Gilbert ; ge ws him an enthusiastic welcome, but the Opposition deputies, 

Arvengas, visited King Farouk, and presented his Letters of S , ow iz; ational Peasant and National Liberal, were not present, having 
Credence. He is shown leaving after the ceremony. Re , * . decided to boycott the entire session. 
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— 7 - + WANT yeoqeuevepuaneanes =a seveeen cern: 
DEATH OF A GREAT AMERICAN AUTHOR OF SHORT 
STORIES | MR. DAMON RUNYON 
Died on December 10, aged sixty-two. American humorous 
author and journalist. Started as a newspaper reporter, Was 
& War correspondent in France, 1917-18 Ac loved fa in his 
late forties as a writer of short stories, his work being extremely 
pular in his own country and widely read in Great Britain. 
is best-known books include “ More n Somewhat " (1937). 


RLECTED PRIME MINISTER orf FRANCE BY 
OVERWHELMING MAJORITY M. LEON BLUM 


Elected Prime Minister of France by the nearly unanimous vote 
of the National Assembly on December 12. Veteran Socialist 
leader, recalled from retirement to the almost superhuman task 
of resolving the French political crisis. Is seventy-four and still 
suffering from the effects of internment by the Vichy Govern: | } 
ment and the Germans. Was Prime Minister, 1936-37, and in 1938. | { 
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THE ILL-LUCK THAT DOGS FRENCH LINERS: THE EUROPA DISASTER. 
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AGROUND ON THE HARBOUR-BED AT LE HAVRE, AFTER HER COLLISION WITH THE WRECKED LINER PARIS (LEFT) : 
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THE LIBERTE—ONCE THE GERMAN ATLANTIC BLUE-RIBAND MOLDER 


EUROPA AND NOW TRANSFERRED TO FRANCE—-WHICH BROKE FROM HER MOORIJGS IN A STORM, COLLIDED WITH THE SUNKEN PARIS, AND FOUNDERED. 
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4 
INSIDE THE FOUNDERED s8U0R80P4 (RENAMED LIBERTE), SHOWING A FLOODED 
GANGWAY; THE CURVE OF THE SHIP'S SIDE GIVES SOME IDEA OF ITS DEPTH. 


On December 8 the 49,746-ton liner Europa, once the pride of the German merchant 
marine and Atlantic blue-riband holder in 1930 and 1932, recently transferred to 
France as reparations and renamed in July the Liberté, was moored in the tidal 
basin at Le Havre, awaiting repairs. The violent gale, together with the considerable 
swell in her unsheltered berth, caused her to brtak her cables. Driven across 
the basin, which she crossed in less than three minutes, she collided with the 


FORMERLY THE PRIDE OF THE GERMAN MERCHANT MARINE, BUT TRANSFERRED TO FRANCE 


AS REPARATIONS: 


| 


A FLOODED SALOON OF THE ZUROPA, AS IT LIES ON THE HARBOUR-BED. 
half-submerged hulk of the liner Paris, tore a wide hole in her starboard side near the 
stern, at the level of the engine-room, and sank rapidly in seven fathoms, developing 
a list to starboard. As there appeared to be a danger of capsizing, the crew were 
withdrawn without any casualties. With the rising tide, however, the liner shifted 
to a more even keel. It had been hoped that she would re-enter the Atlantic 
service in May next; but now, at best, her reconditioning will be much delayed. 
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THE ROVING CAMERA: NEWS PICTURES 
FROM NEAR AND FAR. 





TO BE THE HEADQUARTERS SHIP OF THE SOLENT DIVISION, ROYAL NAVAL 

A VICTIM OF THE RECENT STORMS: THE MINESWEEPER H.M.S. SALTBURN, WHICH BROKE VOLUNTEER REMNNTS < THF SRENRERY SUSE, SO ee OO ee” 

, SEEN LYING AT SOUTHAMPTON, WHERE SHE RECENTLY ARRIVED FROM PORTSMOUTH. 

ADRIFT FROM TOW ON DECEMBER 8 AND RAN AGROUND ON THE ROCKS OFF HARTLAND 
POINT, NORTH DEVON. THERE WAS NO ONE ON BOARD. 
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THE WHITEHAVEN PIT DISASTER: RESCUE PARTIES GOING TO THE LOWCA 
HUNGARIAN POLICE RECRUITS: GIRLS SELECTED FOR TRAINING AS WOMEN POLICE, TAKING PITHEAD IN AN UNAVAILING ATTEMPT TO REACH THE FIFTEEN TRAPPED MEN, 
THE OATH OF ALLEGIANCE TO THE HUNGARIAN REPUBLIC BEFORE ENTERING THE SCHOOL. On Monday, December 9, in an undersea main at Lowca pity Whitehaven, an explosion 
It has been reported that the Hungarians were so impressed with the general efficiency of the Soviet women brought down about 160 tons of coal and rock and trapped fifteen miners. Rescue parties were 
troops and policewomen that they decided themselves to recruit women for training in police duties. The selected immediately organised and working in relays, drove some 300 yards through the rock and débris. 
girls have to be between cighteon and twenty-two years of age and unmarried, and after training will Their courageous and devoted efforts met with no success, and by the following day the 
undertake the duties of child welfare and female delinquency. It is also said that they are given a bodies of fourteen men had been recove: 


course of rifle training—a strange preparation for dealing with children and female delinquents. 





A NEW MEMORIAL TO MARK THE MEETING-PLACE OF LIVINGSTONE AND STANLEY: 





THE UNVEILING CEREMONY AT UJIJI ON NOVEMBER 15. 
(FoRE- On November 15 H.E. the Governor of Tanganyika, Sir William Battershill, unveiled the new memorial 


WHERE A GUINEA-PIG'S WHIM DECIDES THE FATE OF THE 1000-LIRA NOTE Wich ag ht gp ba ym a 5 ~e, 
“ 7 . . Ncr , mar jone a nie 

GROUND) : ROULETTE BY RODENTS,” A GAMBLING DEVICE IN THE ROME OF TO-DAY, angular block of ite with a. projecting Pane am = pm B portion. = P. CK, of [x 

WHERE A POLICE EDICT HAS PLACED A BAN ON GAMING BOARDS. Livingstone,” and a map of Africa in relief with a cross cut in the centre. The original bronze 


plaque presented by "os Royal Geographical Society has been incorporated in the memorial. 
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FRANCO DEFIES THE UNITED NATIONS: THE MADRID DEMONSTRATION. 
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“A COMPREHENSIVE ANSWER TO THOSE WHO ARE ATTEMPTING TO INTERFERE IN OUR AFFAIRS’’: A SECTION OF THE CROWD OF THOUSANDS OF PEOPLE WHO HEARD GENERAL 
FRANCO DEFY THE UN]TED NATIONS FROM THE BALCONY OF THE FORMER ROYAL PALACE IN MADRID. \ 
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IN MADRID CARRYING BANNERS WITH SLOGANS SUPPORTING GENERAL » \, AFTER STATING THAT SPANISH INTERESTS DID NOT CLASH WITH THOSE OF OTHER 
‘ NATIONS : GENERAL FRANCO ACKNOWLEDGING THE CHEERS OF HIS SUPPORTERS. 


ANUUUUUNAURYUNEUNDUUENUAUENUNGEUENUANNONUENGED TL \UENUENUEENNDELEEUEGENUNNEADOQERENUERDEDUEREDTERLOGERUSULEGENENAUNTLNERUERUSUEDUCENENUEDEUENENUULLUNLEQUNEUCURONNERUEDURDESNOUGUUEUERTAEUNURELNUUNLARDEYURURERSRENURNNS UUUUENUREGANTESTETURDGAUUREREURTUDERER AUNT AUREUNAEDUEN)OUNNENN 


“\ DEMONSTRATORS 
{ FRANCO’S DEFIANCE OF THE UNITED NATIONS AND ASKING THAT SPAIN BE LEPT ALONE. 
eugnanannannnnnannnnanan ants 
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DEMONSTRATING AGAINST INTERFERENCE BY THE UNITED NATIONS IN THE INTERNAL AFFAIRS OF SPAIN AND EVIDENCE OF GENERAL FRANCO'S INCREASED POPULARITY AS SPAIN'S 
CHAMPION : A GENERAL VIEW OF THE VAST CROWD IN MADRID WHICH ASSEMBLED TO HEAR THE GENERAL'S DEFIANT SPEECH. 


{ the United Nations passed a resolution placing a different interpretation on Article 2 of the Charter which forbids ‘ the 
pet cn arg a cael gg Be that Spain should be debarred United Nations to intervene in matters which are essentially within the domestic 
from membership of the United Nations’ international agencies until a new and jurisdiction of any State,"" demonstrated throughout the country against the United 
acceptable Government was formed and also recommending the recall of heads of Nations and, in Madrid, a vast crowd assembled to hear an address by General 
missions. On December 13 the General Assembly of the United Nations voted for Franco in which he stated that its presence was "a comprehensive answer to those 
the immediate recall by the United Nations of their Ambassadors and Ministers in who are attempting to interfere in our affairs,"’ and that 4 our liberties sr in 
Spain and recommended that the Security Council should consider taking adequate danger we would resist."" As their champion against foreign inter ne a reer ranco 
measures should General Franco remain in power. Meanwhile, the Spanish people, has now gained a greater measure of support from the Spanish people as a whole. 
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A FAITHFUL AND SENSITIVE TRANSCRIPTION 











































MISS HAVISHAM (MARTITA HUNT), STILL DRESSED FOR THE WEDDING WHICH NEVER TOOK 
PLACE, SHOWS THE BOY PIP (ANTHONY WAGER) THE DECAYING BRIDE-CAKE,. 


JOE GARGERY (BERNARD MILES), THE BOY PIP (ANTHONY WAGER), AND 
MRS. JOE (FREDA JACKSON) ON THE RAM-PAGE WITH HER CANE, TICKLER. 






































THR FIRST NEWS OF PIP’S GREAT EXPECTATIONS REACHES JOE GARGERY’S FORGE 
MR. JAGGERS (FRANCIS L, SULLIVAN) ARRIVES AT THE DOOR. 


MAGWITCH (FINLAY CURRIE), THE CONVICT, HAS BEEN RECAPTURED BY THE SOLDIERS, 
AND IS TAKEN BACK BY BOAT TO THE HULK, OR PRISON SHIP. 


























THE BALL IN RICHMOND ASSEMBLY ROOMS; THE GROWN-UP PIP (JOHN MILLS) THE GROWN-UP PIP (JOHN MILLS) OPENS THE DOOR OF HIS ROOMS AND IS CONFRONTED 
AND ESTELLA (VALERIE ‘HOBSON) ARE THE SECOND COUPLE FROM RIGHT. BY THE TERRIFYING FIGURE OF THE CONVICT MAGWITCH (FINLAY CURRIE). 


“Great Expectations,” for which a Royal Gala premiére was arranged on Cineguild picture, it was produced in England by Ronald Neame, and directed 
Monday, December 16, in aid of the Amalgamated Children’s Hospital and by David Lean. It will be remembered, that the story opens with Pip’s 
the Dickens House Endowment Fund, to inaugurate its run at the Gaumont, encounter with the escaped convict Magwitch on the marshes, and that the 
Haymarket, is a successful transcription of a classic novel into film form. A boy's kindness and courage are revealed in this adventure. The mysterious 
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DICKENS: “GREAT EXPECTATIONS” AS A _ FILM. 




















\ 


PIP THE BOY (ANTHONY WAGER) GAZES WITH FASCINATED HORROR AT THE BRIDE- THE CHILD ESTELLA (JEAN SIMMONS) REDUCES THE BOY PIP (ANTHONY WAGER) 
CAKE, NOW COVERED WITH COBWEBS AND HARBOURING SPIDERS AND MICE, 70 BITTER TEARS BY HER CRUEL WORDS AND INSULTING MANNER. 


























THE GROWN-UP ESTELLA (VALERIE HOBSON) ‘MEETS THE WELL-BORN SURLY “ 


SPIDER ”’ 
BENTLEY DRUMMLE (TORIN THATCHER) AT A SKATING PARTY. 


PATIENTS CHAINED TO THEIR WOODEN PALLETS; THE PRISON INFIRMARY 
TO WHICH THE RECAPTURED MAGWITCH (FINLAY CURRIE) IS TAKEN. 




















Bae o 54% oul 


PIP (JOHN MILLS) ASKS MISS HAVISHAM (MARTITA HUNT) FOR THE HAND OF ESTELLA “I DEFY YOU, MISS HAVISHAM!” PIP (JOHN MILLS) CHALLENGES THE DEAD WOMAN 
(VALERIE HOBSON) AND HEARS THAT SHE IS ENGAGED TO DRUMMLE. 


AS HE TRIES TO PERSUADE ESTELLA (VALERIE HOBSON) TO LEAVE SATIS HOUSE. 











Great Expectations announced by the lawyer Jaggers alter the course of Pip's took place, is realistically presented, and though it has been necessary to omit 
life, and he confidently assumes that Miss Havisham is their author. Miss some of the many characters who take part in the dramatic story, all the most 
Havisham’s life in the darkened rooms of Satis House, through which she moves 


important people appear, and the atmosphere is remarkably well captured. The pic- 
wearing the bridal finery happily put on for the wedding which never ture is running concurrently at the Gaumont, Haymarket, and Marble Arch Pavilion. 
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THE LARGEST INTERNATIONAL 


ORGANISATION FOR 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, BRYAN 


TREAT 


DE GRINEAU, V 





BEFor= A MINOR OPERATION 

AT A DISPENSARY —- AN INJURED 
CAT (S CHLOROFORMED iN 
AN ANASTHETISING Bow. 





PEOPLE 
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AY TRE SANATOPIUM . NO OPE RATION (S$ PERMITTED YATIN 
Atl ROW PHOTOGRAPH HAS FIRST BEEN TAKSEH . . 
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Thee eer ANIMAL WARD FOR DOGS AMD CaTS 
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THe DOCTOR CoOES. HiS ROUNDS — 
THE SANATORIUM _... 


hi wewkon ae 














WHERE THE ANIMALS OF POOR PEOPLE~FROM THE BACKYARD CAT TO THE COSTER’'S “MOKE”~RECEIVE FI 


The People’s Dispensary for Sick Animals of the Poor was founded in 1917 by 
Mrs. M. E. Dickin, to give free treatment to the sick and injured animals of 
poor people. In the space of thirty years eighty dispensaries and five 
hospitals have been established in Britain and sixteen caravan dispensaries 
and a large number of ambulances have been provided. The P.D.S.A. has 


also extended its service abroad-—-to France, Egypt, Greece, Rumania and 
other countries—and now has over 230 technical officers, all of whom have 
trained for 4} years at the P.D.S.A. Training Centre. The organisation pro- 
vides a certain number of dispensaries for each area, these being linked to a 
hospital by a service of ambulances. In addition, the more remote localities 
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TREATING SICK ANIMALS: AN ARTIST VISITS THE P.D.S.A. 


N DE GRINEAU, WITH THE CO-OPERATION OF THE P.D.S.A. 








A goster’S DONKEY at 9 AP gy tre : — 
w LES TRovBhe ae oe Se rae moe 
HAS A SPECIAL Foot-BATH Py a ‘ ies 
IN “THE LARGE ANIMAL WARD _ //4f Foxe yt RE oe 
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Dume PATIENTS Axewe 
Fok "TREATMENT AT TRE WAITING 
ROOM oF A MSPLHSARY — 

















cots 

ECEIVE FREE TREATMENT UNDER IDEAL CONDITIONS: SKETCHES ILLUSTRATING THE WORK OF THE P.D.S.A. 
ind | are covered by caravan dispensaries, which call at regular intervals to preserve was carried out. Although this treatment is free, many who make use of it 
ive | continuity of treatment. For example, should a coster’s pony be brought to are grateful for the services rendered their pets and prefer to make some 
ro- one of the dispensaries in the Home Counties for treatment and it proved to contribution to help defray the cost of medicines, bandages, etc. Our artist 
a | be a serious case, the pony would be sent in an ambulance to the Sanatorium recently visited a dispensary at Walthamstow and the Sanatorium at Ilford, 


ies at Ilford, Essex, where it would be X-rayed before an operation, or treatment, when he made the sketches reproduced on these pages. 
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A LESSON WE CAN LEARN FROM AMERICA: LOW- CONSUMPTION S' 
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(Reproductions from the Ministry of Fuel and Power's Report, “ Domestic 
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ION SYSTEMS WHICH HEAT THE ENTIRE HOME 24 HOURS A DAY. 
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AND FIG. 9 (BELOW), RELATIVE HUMIDITY IN FIVE AMERICAN AND FIVE BRITISH CITIES, DURING EACH MONTH OF THE YEAR. FIRE (BACK view) WITH THERMOSTAT. 


wit * 


THE DIFFERENT HEATING PROBLEMS FACING DOMESTIC ENGINEERS IN AMERICA AND BRITAIN: FIG. 8 (ABOVE), MEAN TEMPERATURES 4 FIG. 10. AN AMERICAN CONVECTOR - TYPE 
} 








eating in America,” by permission of the Controller of H.M. Stationery Office.) 
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THE PORCELAIN: ENAMELLED STEEL BUNGALOW 
A NEW TYPE OF HOUSE PRODUCED IN AMERICA. 





AN AMERICAN HOUSE OF _ PORCELAIN- 

ENAMELLED STEEL SHEETS ON A_ STEEL 

FRAME, WITH FIVE ROOMS AND 990 SQUARE 
FEET OF SPACE; AN EXTERIOR VIEW. 


THE PRINCIPAL BEDROOM IN A PORCELAIN-ENAMELLED STEEL 
BUNGALOW-TYPE OF HOUSE; THE PORCELAIN IS MADE IN 
VARIOUS COLOUR COMBINATIONS WITH A MATT FINISH. 


: 


20444448 
> ,4e023299 


<@ > 
SS 
ONE WALL OF THE PRINCIPAL BEDROOM CONSISTS 
OF A DRESSING-TABLE SET BACK AND SURROUNDED 
BY BUILT-IN CUPBOARDS. 


THE KITCHEN IS_ BEAUTI- 
FULLY EQUIPPED WITH EASY- 
TO-CLEAN SINKS, A_ FRIGI- 
DAIRE, ELECTRIC COOKER 
AND NUMEROUS CUPBOARDS, 


THE DIVISION BETWEEN THE DINING-ALCOVE AND THE 
KITCHEN CONSISTS OF A DRESSFR, WITH A CONVENIENT 
SERVICE HATCH GIVING DIRECT ACCESS TO THE KITCHEN. 


THE LIVING-ROOM HAS A DINING-ALCOVE AT ONE END: IN THIS PHOTOGRAPH 
THE SERVICE HATCH IN THE DRESSER IS SEEN. CLOSED, 


HE idea of a porcelain house suggests either a fairy-tale mansion or a suitable 
setting for Théophile Gautier's Princesse dw Pays de Porcelaine; the American 

porcelain-enamelled steel bungalow-type house has none of these fanciful qualities. 
It is a serious architectural novelty designed to help solve the housing problem and : 
to provide a reasonably-priced, easy-to-run five-roomed home. The company con- BUILT-IN BOOK-SHELVES ARE A FEATURE OF THE DESIGN OF THE LIVING - ROOM; 
cerned with the idea has scheduled production in 1947 of 30,000 such houses, for THE VARIATION IN THE WIDTH OF THE WALL PANELS SHOULD BE NOTED. 
sale to war veterans, completely equipped and erected, but not including the cost 
of the land, for $6500 to $7000 (that is some £1600 to £1700), though these plans photographs is carried out in a colour combination of blue and yellow. It has been erected 
are dependent on assistance being received from the Government. The house in our at Hinsdale, Illinois, a suburb of Chicago. The overall dimensions are 35 by 32 ft. 
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“THE GATES OF PARADISE’”—AS MICHELANGELO SAW THEM. 
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THE RESULT OF CLEANING; QNE BRONZE PANEL HAS HAD THE PATINA OF CENTURIES 
REMOVED, AND SHOWS THE ORIGINAL GILDING; THE OTHER IS UNTOUCHED. 
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THE LEFT-HAND DOOR OF GHIBERTI'S EAST GATES OF THE BAPTISTRY, 
i, AFTER CLEANING; THE ORIGINAL GILDING HAS BEEN REVEALED. 
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THE EAST DOORS OF THE BAPTISTRY, FLORENCE, BY GHIBERTI; BEGUN IN 1425, THE FOUR UPPER PANELS OF THE RIGHT-HAND SIDE OF GHIBERTI’S EAST ’ 
AND FINISHED IN 1452, AS THEY APPEARED BEFORE THE RECENT CLEANING, 4 ‘ DOORS OF THE BAPTISTRY, FLORENCE; DURING CLEANING. 2 
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known that Ghiberti touched up the bronze with gold but it was formerly believed that 
the gold leaf had rubbed off. Experts were called in, and after nearly a year's work, 
they achieved unqualified success. Ghiberti executed two pairs of gates for the Baptistry, 
the North Gates (1403-24), carried out after he had won the competition from rivals 
including Brunelleschi, della Quercia and other great artists; and, the East Gates, on 
which he worked from 1425-52. The latter are those illustrated. 


Ghiberti’s famous gates for the Baptistry, Florence, have now been revealed, as 
the result of skilful cleaning, in their original golden glory, exactly as they must 
have been when Michelangelo said that they were worthy to be the Gates of 
Paradise. They were taken down at the beginning of the war, and stored in 
safety. When they were about to be set up once more, it was found that the 
ortginal gilt was intact beneath the patina and dirt of six centuries. It was 
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“ IN THE TIME OF SWORDS AND PERIWIGS AND FULL-SKIRTED COATS . . . 
THERE LIVED A TAILOR IN GLOUCESTER.” 







“AND EVERYTHING WAS READY TO SEW TOGETHER IN THE 


” 


. SNIPPETS . . . TIPPETS FOR MICE AND RIBBONS FOR MOBS! 
FOR MICE!” SAID THE TAILOR OF GLOUCESTER, MORNING, ALL MEASURED AND SUFFICIENT. . . 





“7M LITTLE MICE... WHISPERED TO ONE ANOTHER ABOUT 
THI TAFFETA LINING, AND ABOUT LITTLE MOUSE TIPPETS.” 


4g net? ay o 
; A . AND IF SIMPKIN HAD BEEN ABLE TO TALK, HE WOULD THERE WAS A SNIPPETING OF SCISSORS, AND SNAPPETING OF 
HAVE ASKED—' WHERE 1S MY MOUSE ?'” THREAD ; AND LITTLE MOUSE VOICES SANG LOUDLY AND GAILY. .. .” 





“ THEY CLICKED THEIR THIMBLES TO MARK THE TIME, BUT NONE 


OF THE SONGS PLEASED SIMPKIN; HE SNIFFED AND MEWED. . . 


BY ~ js du i Ne on boys and girls of to-day. The drawings, presented 
a a . ’ by Captain K. W. G. Duke, R.N. (ret.),/Beatrix Potter's 
executor, will be a revelation even to enthusiasts for 
her work, for charming though the coloured plates in 
the books may be, they are smaller than the originals 
and fail to give full value to the fine draughtsman- 
ship of this English genius. Our reproductions are 


“WHEN THE TAILOR AWOKE ... HE SAW A SKEIN OF CHERRY- 
COLOURED TWIST . . . AND... THE REPENTANT SIMPKIN.” 


HE Tate Gallery now possesses twenty-two 
Beatrix Potter water-colour drawings, originals 


“BUT UPON THE TABLE . . . WHERE HE HAD LEFT PLAIN CUTTINGS 


for illustrations to ‘‘ The Tailor of Gloucester,"’ her oe the~siee bay eum wees meatier Goat. . * slightly less than facsimile size. Beatrix Potter's 
own tavourite book, published forty-four years ago. restricted and lonely Victorian childhood, her love of 
Like the famous “ Tale of Peter Rabbit,” “ Squirrel nursery classic has delighted three generations of animals, the flowering of her talent and her life as a 


Nutkin," “ Tiggle- Winkle,” and her other stovies, this children and exercises an equally strong enchantment Lake District farmer after her marriage to Mr. William 


BEATRIX POTTER’S “TAILOR OF GLOUCESTER” 
REMARKABLE FOR FINE DRAUGHTSMANSHIP: 
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a DRAWINGS PRESENTED TO THE TATE. 


NURSERY CLASSIC ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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oF 4 a ~ “WHEN THE CATHEDRAL GLOCK STRUCK TWELVE SIMPKIN CAME 
a SIMPKIN ... WAS VEXED WITH SOME LITTLE SHRILL VOICES : . i ee 
FROM BEHIND A WOODEN LATTICE.” OUT OF THE TAILOR S DOOR AND WANDERED ABOUT IN THE SNOW. 
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“THE TAILOR WAS VERY TIRED AND BEGINNING TO BE ILL. 
HE SAT DOWN BY THE HEARTH. . - .” 








... THE LITTLE MICE... BEGAN TO sHOoUT.... —'NO 
“a MORE Twist! NO MORE Twist!’ AND THEY SHUT OUT SIMPKIN. . .” 
Heelis are well known. She died in 1943, aged 


rr newer ees BS oe 





seventy-seven. As a girl when visiting Gloucester- 
shire she heard the story of the tailor who left a coat 
cut out, but not made up, at his shop and found it 
completed in the morning; and built it into the tale 
of the grateful mice, and the cat who hid the skein 
of cherry-coloured twist. She sketched the street in 
Gloucester where the tailor was supposed to live, 
made drawings of old -houses near Stroud, and found 
her tailor model sitting cross-legged on his table in 
Chelsea. When she made the drawings for the version 














“ SIMPKIN . . . ALSO WAS FOND OF MICE, THOUGH HE GAVE THEM 


NO SATIN FOR coats!” 








“. . . AND WHERE THAT BUTTON-HOLE 
PINNED A SCRAP OF PAPER WITH THESE WORDS, ‘NO MORE TWIST. 


WANTING THERE WAS 


” 


published by Warne, she drew the eighteenth-century 
clothes from examples in show-cases at the Victoria 








- HE LIFTED UP THE TEA-CUP WHICH WAS UPSIDE poww~ 
OUT STEPPED 4 LITTLE LIVE LADY MOUSE.” 







“THE TAILOR GOT UP AND DRESSED AND CAME OUT INTO 
THE STREET WITH SIMPKIN RUNNING BEFORE HIM.” 





“THE STITCHES OF THOSE BUTTON-HOLES WERE $0 SMALL-—6O SMALL 
THEY LOOKED AS IF THEY HAD BEEN MADE BY LITTLE Mice.” 


and Albert Museum. Seven of the book illustrations 
are missing; the twenty-two at the Tate which are 
now on view, include the cover design and one 
not used. 
Reproductions by Courtesy of Frederich Warne and Co., publishers 
of the * Peter Rabbit" Books, by Beatrix Poster. 
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PLAYTHINGS OF ANOTHER DAY 
WHOSE CHARM HAS NOT FADED. 














ee 


AN ‘“‘IRON HORSE” OF 1888—LILLIPUTIAN MODEL—COMPLETE WITH COW- 
CATCHER : A NEW YORK CITY MUSEUM EXHIBIT IN A DISPLAY OF BYGONE TOYS. 









i O be a good artist in life and deserve well of yourself and your neighbour,” said 
Robert Louis Stevenson, it is first necessary ‘‘ to love playthings well as a 

child.” It is not a difficult first requirement. At all ages, at all times of year, 
but especially in the present season, the enchantment of the model, the mimic, the 
miniature is strong in its power; the father who plays with his son’s toy train 
and the mother who delights to adorn her daughter’s dolls are familiar characters 
of fiction and fact; and the City of New York Museum may well have had these 
adult children, as well as their juniors, in mind when it staged the delightful 
(Continued below. 














DRESSED FOR TRAVELLING AND PONDERING A CHOICE OF HATS: AN AMERICAN 
DOLL OF 1875, WITH HER LUXURIOUS AND WELL-APPOINTED WARDROBE-TRUNK. 








‘ 


‘\ “MADE BY THE JOINER SQUIRREL OR OLD GRUB, TIME OUT 0’ MIND THE 
FAIRIES’ COACH-MAKERS " ? A CALASH AND HORSES OF 1870. 


, 

















\ 
") ‘““WHY ARE YOU IN SUCH DOLEFUL DUMPS? A FIREMAN, AND AFRAID 
4 oF BUMPS !——” A CHARMING TOY FIRE-ENGINE OF ABOUT 1875. ‘ 











a) ONCE THE TOYS OF ROBERT LIVINGSTON, FIRST CHANCELLOR OF NEW YORK STATE, 
( AND A DRAFTER OF THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 








Continued.) 
survive in Manhattan Island. The woodwork and shelving are particularly fine, 
being both elaborate and elegant.. This woodwork, with the shelving and counters, 
was rescued from destruction and erected in the Museum in the form of a toy- 
shop of the early nineteenth century. A mural painting seen through its windows 
re-creates a street scene of about 1825, and models of children in the clothes of 
the period may be seen in the street, passing by with the tricycles and dolls’ 
perambulators of the day, while others gaze in at the toyshop windows. Some of 
the contents of this shop we illustrate. They cover nearly 200 years. The 
luxurious doll’s house we illustrate was designed and executed in 1920, but older 
examples are shown, including one: fully furnished in the New York fashions of 
1860. Numerous examples of dolls’ furniture are there, including chairs in 
[Continued on opposite page. 





Continued.) 
exhibit which we illustrate on these pages. The exhibit, a gallery in itself, is the 
gift of the Women's Committee of the. Museum and its origin is partly due to the 
discovery in Market Street, in downtown New York, of an exceptionally attractive 
old shop. This shop was erected in about 1827 in what was then a fashionable 
residential section. The first ten years of its history are not known, but from 
1837 until 1942 it was occupied by a pharmacy. Federal in style and in the 
best taste of its period, it is the only shop of its class and quality known to 
(Continued on right, 

































A STRANGE SIDELIGHT ON THE BROADWAY OF 1860: A HORSE-DRAWN OMNIBUS 
TO DELIGHT THE NEW YORK CHILD OF NEARLY A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 








“IT WOULD MAKE ANYONE GO TO SLEEP, THAT BEDSTEAD WOULD. .. .” 
“ POPPIES WAS NOTHING TO IT,” SAID SAM WELLER: A DOLL’S BED OF 1785, 
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A “TOYSHOP” 
FROM 
“QUALITY 
STREET ”: 
OLD TOYS 
IN A. QUAINT 
SETTING. 


Renae ¢ OLS 


Continued.) 
bronze, four- poster beds of thé 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
complete with bed-linen of the greatest 
elegance, and a fully-equipped German 
kitchen, with cooking-stove and tiny 
copper utensils, jars, choppers and 
smoothing-irons. Dolls innumerable 
are there, many of them still wearing 
the high fashion of their day, dolls 
dressed &@ la Watteau, dolls in the 
pantalettes of Victorian days—even 
a Quaker girl. Mechanical and moving 

[Continued below. 





A TOYSHOP FROM THE 
PAGES OF .“‘ QUALITY 
STREET’’: AN EXHIBIT 
IN THE NEW YORK 
CITY MUSEUM, IN THE 
SETTING OF A CENTURY- 


OLD SHOP. * 


Continued} 

brother of the celebrated 
jurist, and although one 
of the drafters of the 
Declaration of Independ- 
ence, was prevented by 
absence from signing it. 
He was one of the negoti- 
ators of the Louisiana 
Purchase and was a 
pioneer of both artificial 
manures and steam navi- 
gation. There are many 
games and puzzles shown 
on the shelves, including 
“ Conversation Cards of 
the Multiplication Table,” 
Lotto¥1850), Dr. Busby 
(1830) and “ Pigs in 
Clover’’; such fore- 
runners of the moving- 
picture as the “ Mirror- 
scope" and the “ Magic 
Wheel"; and all the 
old but ageless delights 
which make children see 
visions and their elders 

dream dreams. 
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“A LITTLE PLAYTHING- 
HOUSE .. . THE PRET- 
TIEST BAUBLE YOU EVER 
SAW’: A DOLL’S HOUSE 
WITH EVERY MODERN 
CONVENIENCE AND 
LUXURY. 











Continued.) 

toys have a long history, 
and many of them are 
shown in the gallery. We 
illustrate a fire-engine, a 
horse-drawn omnibus which 
plied in a child’s Broadway 
and Fifth Avenue, a charm- 
ing calash and pair, and 
a goods train; and the 
“shop” also stocks men 
of pressed tin playing violins, 
riding tricycles and playing 
billiards, and also a rare 
example of an orchestra 
which plays by the operation 
of a sand mechanism. In- 
genuity, entertainment and 
thrift are also combined, 
in the best Victorian man- 
ner, in mechanical banks, 
some with an organ-grinder 
and monkey as custodians, 
another in the shape of a 
house labelled ‘“ Bank," with 
a monkey for cashier. The 
Chancellor Livingston, the 
wooden horses of whose 
childhood wé show, was a 
man of some note. He was 
born 200 Tonss ago, was LOOKING OUT OF AN 1825 TOYSHOP:: IN THE NEW YORK CITY MUSEUM, WHERE A CENTURY OF PLAYTHINGS 18 STAGED AMID 

entinued on right. THE FITTINGS OF A SHOP OF FEDERAL DAYS TRANSPLANTED FROM DOWNTOWN NEW YORK. 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 




















T is said that when, in 1519, Cortez entered 


called Mexico City, he found turkeys so plentiful that 
they were used, to the number of 500 daily, for feeding the 
In Britain to-day 


birds of prey in the royal aviaries. 
turkeys are valued at about 3s. to 5s. a lb 
prices, and at this figure are within the reach 


number of human consumers who car afford to dip a little 


deeper into the domestic purse for a special + 
treat at Christmas. Between then and now 
in the history of the turkey lies a wealth of 
interest which it is appropriate to review 
briefly at this season. 

What is now the piéce de résistance ,of 
many Christmas dinners came to us origi- 
nally from the New World. The turkey is 
a native of Mexico and adjacent countries 
in North and Central America. It is still 
found there as a wild species, but with the 
extension of enclosed and reclaimed land and 
the consequent reduction in the areas in which 
it can live freely, its numbers are dwindling. 

The turkey lives in wooded country, occa- 
sionally going into open places in search of 
food, which consists of various kinds of seeds 
and wild fruits. The birds are gregarious 
after the breeding season. They move about 
in flocks over a wide area, rarely taking to 
the wing except when some natural obstacle 
makes this necessary. Flight is seldom 
resorted to as a means of escape from pur- 
suit, a fact which is testified to by settlers, 
who have given accounts of how even on 
horseback it is no easy matter to run them 
down. In this country we do not think of 
the turkey as a sporting bird, but in this 
connection there is an interesting historical 
record of something like 2000 turkeys having 
been kept in the royal park of Richmond 
to provide sport for George II.: the birds 
were treed and shot at. 

Trees are their natural roosting-place, but 
they feed and nest on the ground. The males, 
or ‘* gobblers,” usually flock separately; in 
fact, they keep largely to themselves until the 
commencement of the breeding season. They 
are not ideal mates; indeed, the very reverse, 
for they will destroy their own offspring. But 
what the cocks lack in paternal instinct is made 
up for by the hens, who are exemplary in their 
care and protection of the young or “* poults.” 

Within the area of their peregrinations in 
search of food, wild turkeys, as Audubon, the 
famous American naturalist, has noted, are 
readily attracted to homesteads, where they 
mingle with the domestic fowls, even inter- 
breed with tame turkey stocks, to the advantage 
of the owners, who set great store on such 
intermingling of strains. It was probably this 
habit of coming about native settlements in 
search of grain which led to the domestication of 
the turkey. _The birds readily accepted man’s 
ways and there was mutual benefit in the 
association. But it should be remembered in 
passing that the process of domestication must 
have been very slow : it demanded, on the one 
side, a certain adaptability of temperament, 
and on the other an infinity of patience. It is 
interesting to note that relatively few animals 
have been tamed, and most of these joined 
the human family in prehistoric times. 
It isnot known when the turkey was first 
domesticated. The discoverers of America 
found it to be firmly established as part 
of the everyday economy of the natives. 

In those days domestic birds were 
probably little different in appearance 
from wild birds, due to the constant 
intermingling which took place and 
the lack of opportunity, as_ there 
is to-day, of crossing with varieties 
occurring naturally in distant parts. Two 
distinct species are recognised. The 
Ocellated Turkey, Agriocharis ocellata, 
which derives its name from the “ eyes" 
on its tail feathers, occurs in Yucatan, 
Guatemala and British Honduras. The 
commoner Wild Turkey, Meleagris 
gallopavo, has a much wider distribution, 
at one time reaching from Southern 
Mexico to as far north as Southern Canada. 
It is divided into several geographical 
races on certain slight variations in 
plumage colour, Two of these in par- 
ticular may be mentioned ; in the Mexican 
bird the lower back and rump is blackish- 
purple and upper tail coverts are 
widely tipped with white, whereas in 
the bird from the Eastern American 
States they are tipped with chestnut 
brown, These varieties are mentioned 
because they are recognisable in present- 

day domestic breeds in this country, The 
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HOW THE TURKEY ‘CAME TO BUROPE. 


By J. D. MACDONALD, B.Sc. 


Black Norfolk is Mexican in origin and the American 
Bronze is a descendant of the North American form. 
These varieties represent two separate introductions of 
the turkey to Europe : the former was brought from Mexico 
by the Spaniards and the latter was introduced direct to 
England following the settlement of the New England 
States by the Pilgrim Fathers. The Mexican, or Wild 
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Turkey had reached Britain long before the Pilgrim Fathers 
had set out for the New World, and it was taken with them 
to their new home. 
returned to North America via Spain and Britain. 

There appears to be some diversity of opinion as to the 
earliest record of the discovery of the turkey and its first 
introduction to Europe, but Sir Edward Brown has drawn 


The black Mexican variety thus 


attention to a work by Juan de Arcenas, 
entitled “‘ The Zoology of Columbus and the 
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First Explorers of America,” published in 
1888, in which it is claimed that one, Pedro 
Nino, has registered the fact that in 1499 he 
bought these birds from natives on the 
coast of Venezuela for four glass beads 
apiece. It is further claimed that he took 
live birds to Spain in the following year. 
The discovery of the turkey in Venezuela is 
interesting, for it is not generally believed to 
have been distributed as a wild species south 
of Panama. Arcenas declares that it reached 
as far as the borders of Peru and the Orinoco 
basin. This may well have been 60, but he 
may have mistaken the presence of birds 
introduced as domestic stock for birds 
occurring naturally. 

In Spain this new bird was often referred 
to as the Indian Fowl, an allusion which is 
repeated in the French “ Dindon” formed 
from “‘ d’Inde.” These names, as with 
“West Indies’ and ‘‘ Red Indian,’”’ bear 





witness to the conviction which sent 





A MAP ILLUSTRATING THE DISTRIBUTION 
THE PATES OF ITS ARRIVAL AS A DOMESTIC BREED 





THE WILD TURKEY AS DEPICTED BY JOHN AUDUBON (1785-1851), THE FAMOUS 
AMERICAN NATURALIST AND AUTHOR OF “THE BIRDS OF AMERICA.” 

The turkey is indigenous to North and Central America, where it inhabits forested country. Cocks 

and hens flock separately after the breeding season, a fact well known to the artist, who, never- 

theless, depicted them together in this drawing. (Reproduced from a copy in the Natural History Museum.) 





A SPLENDID 


“KING TURKEY DAY” 
OF HENS IN A SEGREGATED CORRAL ON AN AMERICAN FARM. 
Associated with the Christmas festival in Britain, the turkey in certain districts of America is itself the excuse 
One such even + Ring veroay Day” 

the facing page. 


READINESS FOR AT WORTHINGTON, MINNESOTA: 


t—the 


@ special celebration. 
illustrated on 


OF THE WILD TURKEY IN THE NEW WORLD AND 
IN DIFFERENT PARTS OF EUROPE. 


FLOCK 


Parade at Worthington, Minnesota—is 


Columbus westwards to reach India. The 
origin of the name “ turk@y ” is less appa- 
rent, for it is difficult to see the connection 
between a bird indigenous to America and 
the country we now call Turkey. Some 
authorities are of the opinion that no con- 
nection exists ; that it is purely a coincidence, 
the turkey having named itself by its call- 
note, which rather resembles “ turk-turk-turk.” 
But it seems that the most reasonable explana- 
tion is that suggested by those who connect it 
with the merchants who, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, traded along the Atlantic and Mediterra- 
nean seaboards and were known as Turks. 
“Turk” then meant much the same as 
“foreigner ’’ does now. No doubt turkeys 
were included in their wares and came to be 
known as ““turkey-fowls.” 

It is claimed that another bird also shared 
this name, the bird we now know as guinea- 
fowl, which is a native of North and West 
Africa, and which had been kept as a domestic 
bird in the Mediterranean countries many 
centuries before the appearance of the turkey 
in Europe. It is probable that the guinea- 
fowl was gradually spreading northwards helped 
along by the “ Turks ” when the turkey arrived 
in Spain. The new arrival may have “been 
marketed as a superior kind of guinea-fowl 
whose large size and rich flavour would have 
greater appeal. The general resemblance between 
the two aided the deception. The confusion 
thus established was passed on to the scientific 
naturalists at a later period. Before guinea-fowl 
were called either turkeys or guinea-fowl they 
were known as Meleagrids. This term was 
used by the early makers of scientific names 


to form the name Meleagris; and 
even Linnzus, in his ‘“ Systema 
Natura,” attached it to the turkey 


instead of the guinea-fowl, to which it 
more properly belonged. 

The turkey is said to have been known 
in Britain by 1524 and is early recorded 
as a special delicacy in Christmas feasting. 
The custom of eating turkey at Christmas 
must have been taken back to North 
America by the early settlers where, owing 
to the plentiful supply of wild birds, it 
was extended to any festive occasion. 
Nowadays even turkeys themselves in 
certain districts are the excuse for a 
special celebration, the “ King Turkey 
Day” festivities at Worthington, 
Minnesota, illustrated on the facing 
page, being a notable example. 

In Britain we are less fortunate. 
Turkeys are not bred on the same scale 
here as they are in America and in other 
countries, largely because they require a 
lot of space ; they do not thrive in close 
confinement as fowls and even ducks do. 
We are dependent on imports for our 

-supplies, In 1938 two-thirds of the turkeys 
used in this country were imported, mainly 
from Hungary, Eire, Yugoslavia and 
South America, The total quantity con- 
sumed in Britain in that year amounted 
to 17,200 tons. We are told by the 
Ministry of Food that 11,500 tons of 
turkey will be available this Christmas. 
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A DREAM OF CHRISTMAS PLENTY: “KING TURKEY DAY” PARADE IN THE USS.A. 
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THE “KING TURKEY DAY AND DIAMOND JUBILEE CELEBRATION’ PROCESSION AT WORTHINGTON, MINNESOTA, THE CENTRE OF THE AMERICAN TURKEY RAISING INDUSTRY ; 
A FLOAT BEARING A HUGE EFFIGY OF A BIRD, AND TWO GIRLS AT TABLE, PROCEEDING ALONG THE DECORATED STREETS. 





THE PROCESSION OF TWO THOUSAND TURKEYS PASSING THROUGH THE STREETS OF WORTHINGTON, MINNESOTA; “KING TURKEY DAY” IS AN ANNUAL EVENT IN THE TOWN 
AND WAS THIS YEAR COMBINED WITK THE CELEBRATIONS OF THE SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF ITS FOUNDATION. 


‘King Turkey Day,” an annual event at Worthington, Minnesota, U.S.A., known as 
the “ Turkey Capital of the World,” was this year combined with the Diamond 
Jubilee Celebration to mark the seventy-fifth anniversary of the founding of the city, 
and was attended by the U.S. Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Clinton P. Anderson. 
Worthington is the centre of the turkey-farming industry of the United States, and 
birds are raised on a scale which strikes rationed Britain as astronomical. To give 
some idea of the importance of the industry and its rapid development, Mr. J. Boote 
started, twenty-four years ago, hatching turkey poults on his small farm at the edge 





of the town, personally managing the centre. His hatchery now has a capacity of 
2,000,000 eggs per setting, and could, if required, handle four settings annually. 
It is, moreover, only one of three principal hatcheries of Worthington. The birds are 
matured on farms under the care of professional turkey-raisers, who keep constant 
vigil over their flock of several thousand birds. These overseers sleep in portable 
quarters next to the corral enclosing the fowls. This corral and all equipment is 
moved in orderly military style twice a week, across one side of the range field, then 
back and. forth as one would follow the squares on a chess board. 




















FICTION OF THE WEEK. 


HIS week the scenes of war have, in different ways, a calm effect, and then we 
cross the Atlantic for excitement. Which, though paradoxical, at least is kind 
to the squeamish. Yet the story told in “ Fibre,’’ by Barry Sullivan (Faber ; 8s. 6d.)— 
the story of a young pilot whose nerve is breaking, who can neither go on nor 
retreat without disgrace—might well be painful enough. The scene is a camp in 
the Egyptian desert. The young man, Peter Garratt, has been a spoilt child of 
war; he was fearless, all Set for distinction, the life seemed made for him. And 
then, somehow, things went wrong; they had been going wrong even before the 
tragic accident which brought it all out. For Peter is a spoilt child in other senses, 
charming and indulged, with no reserve of self-mastery. Now he is in a terrible 
dilemma ; should he keep going and risk the safety-of his crew, or confess his state 
of mind and perhaps be grounded for L.M.F.—Lack of Moral Fibre, that mysterious 
and deadly verdict, the end of everything? It is not flying he minds, but flying on 
reconnaissance—flying at low level over the sea—flying with other lives in his control. 
As a fighter pilot, he might, start afresh. . . . Or so he thinks; but surely there 
is L.M.F. in the very thought ? 

This problem holds the book together. It seems a hopeless one, at least it cannot 
be solved by good advice; and poor Garratt, in his wretchedness and indecision, his 
irritability and dread of being discussed, is touchingly real and young. But he is 
not precisely individual, or deeply studied; all one can say at last is that he had 
a bout of nerves, which passed off. It hardly even 
provides a story; action there is, but episodic. And 
the other airmen are true but faint. The charm—and 
“ Fibre” has a great deal of quiet charm—lies in the 
background, in the writer’s feeling, above all in his 
transparent honesty. He need not have told us that the 
squadron is a real squadron ; he need not have told us 
which two scenes, and which two men were drawn 
from the life. Not that Tommy, the vital, unconventional 
C.O., or Inglis, the Australian giant, are completely 
there; but their quality is different—one can feel the 
life behind them. One of the real events is the shadowing 
of the Italian fleet; on the second I must not touch. 
But I suspect a third might have been added—the 
visit of the war correspondent. Indeed, the camp 
itself, the cross-chat, the minor incidents and stray 
figures—like the talking Canadian at Barrani—all have 
the colour of experience. Add the “ astringent silence 
of the desert,’’ the ice-like surface of the Mediterranean, 
and there is beauty as well. This thoughtful beauty, 
this faithful record of experience, is more absorbing than 
a dramatic narrative by a writer of less sincerity. 

If “‘ Fibre”’ might have been painful, “ Revolt of 
the Saints,’’ by Ernest Sommer (Alliance Press ; 8s. 6d.), 
published in Mexico in 1944, might well’ have been 
ghastly ; I expected it to be, and quailed in advance. 
The horrors of a ghetto in German-occupied Poland—it 
seemed too much; a theme for history, or for a great 
poet, not for a work of fiction. But we are let down 
gently after all. For one thing, there are no people 
in it. There are figures, a great many ; but they are not 
persons, and we hardly remember which is which. There- 
fore, in a way, there can be no suffering. And besides, 
the Jews of L————,,.men and women, are a privileged 
group. They are skilled workers, used in a repair 
shop up at the castle; they live at home—though 
their homes are ruinous—and even get a small wage. 
And they cannot be recklessly ill-treated, or production 
goes down. But L is only a respite. The plan is 
to use them up, to work them out; as their strength 
fails, they are dismissed, and vanish for ever. 

Voices reach them now and then from the outside world. 
New, young workers fill the empty places; leaflets are 
passed from hand to hand. ... The new arrivals murmur 
of sabotage, of open war. There is a store of arms in the 
castle; why not seize it, join the guerrillas, or at 
least die fighting? But the elders are hard to move. 
They have always been oppressed and passive ; it is their 
tradition, it is the will of God. Besides, if they remain 
passive, one at least—says Michael, thinking of himself— 
may come through. Only when it appears that 
submission cannot save even one do they rise in 
fury—not for their lives, but to perish, one and all, 
in mad defiance of the oppressor. So it really is a kind 
of poem, grafted on a tract : not profoundly stirring, yet 
with a certain epic quality in the absence of flesh and blood. 


“ VERONA " ; 
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BY CAREL WEIGHT: A FINE LANDSCAPE ON VIEW 
AT THE LEICESTER GALLERIES DECEMBER EXHIBITION, 





“SANTA TRINITA BRIDGE, FLORENCE ” ; 
WHICH RECORDS THE DESTRUCTION WROUGHT BY GERMAN ENGINEERS. 


Carel Weight is one of the three artists whose work is on view at the 
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THE LAST CHANCE FOR THE CHILDREN. 


fase se last-minute rush to get hold of gifts for the children is upon us. Toys may 

be dear and at a discount, but the publishers have done all they can to meet 
the situation. One thing in particular cannot fail to arrest attention: that is the 
excellence of so many of the illustrations adorning this year’s gift books. What 
would have been a high level in ordinary times has been reached (a matter for the 
warmest commendation, knowing as we do the post-war difficulties which have had 
to be overcome) and, in some instances, even excelled. So here are some more 
books children will love which may be added to those mentioned in this column a 
fortnight ago. Not all will be obtainable at this eleventh hour, for printings are 
still reduced, but the chances are that some may be found. 

If you were asked to name your favourite fairy story, which would you choose ? 
A competition in a monthly journal was based on this question, and the result is 
found in “ The Good Housekeeping Book of Fairy Stories,’’ edited by P. H. Muir 
(Gramol Publications ; 6s.). There are fifteen tales, beginning with “ Cinderella ’’ and 
ending with “Tom Thumb.” In “The Sleeping Beauty” the editor has restored 
the original ending, allowing us to discover what happened after the Princess was 
awakened by the handsome Prince. 

Children love fairies. So “ Fairy Bluebell and Rosamond,’’ by Elizabeth Keith 
(John Langdon; 3s. 6d.), is certain to appeal, particularly to youngsters of, say, six 
to ten years of age. In addition to Fairy Bluebell there are kittens and squirrels, 
ice, star, cloud and water fairies and even some lonely 
ones. After fairies, a dragon, of course. If the little girls 
will love Bluebell, the little boys will revel in “‘ The Donkey 
and the Dragon,’’ by Percy G. Griggs (John Langdon ; 
38. 6d.), which tells of a dragon that breathed fire on every 
day of the week except Wednesday, and of the tremendous 
efforts—foiled by the Silly Donkey—of the forest animals 
to get rid of him. Percy Griggs has a nice imaginative 
mind, for another book of his, which will appeal to both 
boys and girls of the same age, is ‘‘ Dandy Lion ’’ 
(Langdon; 4s. 6d.), telling of Dandy Lion’s struggle 
with Saucy the kitten, his confusion with a deaf fish 
and his quarrel with Creepy the spider. 

Still dealing with the younger children, one of the most 
charming productions they could wish to have is “‘ Margaret 
Field-Mouse,’’ by Cam (John Lane ; 5s.). This is the third 
of Cam’s books: you may recall “‘ Barbara Lamb” and 
“ Buttercup Fairy.” Margaret is a very little mouse 
that wants to be as big as an elephant. A fairy grants 
her wish, and Margaret finds it is not much fun after all. 
But, of course, it is the pictures which make the book. 
Another amusing mouse rejoices in the name of 
“ Stuart Little ” (Hamish Hamilton ; 7s. 6d.). He is an 
American mouse, and his creator, E. B. White, sends him 
out into the world, where he rides in a bus, goes sailing in 
the Park, teaches in school, and drives a car. For the 
adult it is interesting to compare the sophistication of the 
American with the ingenuousness of the English creation. 

Going up a year or two, we come to “ Little 
Reuben’s Island,’’ by Richard Strachey (Witherby ; 6s.). 
Reuben and Rachel go for a picnic and find themselves 
in quite another world. It is all very interesting and 
exciting, and Mr. Strachey makes it real for the 
imaginative child. There are songs, too, music for 
which has been written by Robert Irving. ‘“ The Magic 
Bicycle,” by F. R. Evison (Hammond, Hammond and 
Co.; 7s. 6d.), is just the book for a boy who is not too 
grown-up to enjoy, even though he does not believe 
in, gnomes, elves and fairies. It opens on the night 
of Friday the thirteenth, which was the night of the new 
moon. That’s the night when the Little Folk come 
out (a hint to Mr. Walt Disney, who is looking for 
leprechauns). Some of the gnomes go into a bicycle shop 
and make a magic bicycle. Uncle Dick buys that very 
machine for Reggie’s birthday. Then the fun begins. 

Just two more books for the younger ones. “‘ Bamboo ’’ 
and “ Ceconut,’’ both by Armstrong Sperry (John Lane ; 
3s. 6d. each), are story-picture books with a purpose. To 
read them is to absorb knowledge. The wavy coconut- 
palms are wonder trees—they provide Toto, a South 
Seas boy, and his parents with food, drink and house. 
Mattresses are made of woven leaves, twisted fibre is 
used for fishing, coconut oil lights the torches, and so on. 
On the Yangtze River young Sun Ho finds much the 
same in bamboo, the “ grass tree.” Houses, tools, 
furniture, boats and sails are made from it. Its shoots 
are delicious to eat, its leaves make excellent raincoats. - 





BY CAREL WEIGHT: A WORK 


=p ber ibition at the Leicester 
Now for the agreeable transition to murder. “The pammersmith Art and Goldsmith’s College. Du: the war he - : 
Groom Lay Dead,’’ by George Harmon Coxe (Ham- served inthe Royal x my Edvcation Corps. att was The idea a = es = 
mond ; 8s. 6d.), is vigorous without being tough, and appoin viser y, Education in London District, So muc under-twelves, "teen age” 
fast, but not so headlong that you lose sight of it. he went 0 ee gga ge A the aetaties by Go demands stories—real stories! And the derring deeds 


Johnny Marshall has twenty millions and has been 
married three times; the fourth time he deludes a rival 
into sharing the wedding trip. It serves him right to be 
murdered the first evening, in his own winery. (The 
groom has no connection with horses.) But it puts 
Carol and Alan in a fix, for they still love each other, though Alan, a wounded hero, broke 
their engagement in a fit of self-sacrifice. He is recovering from ‘“‘ combat fatigue,” a disease 
now fashionable in American thrillers—only the victim always has to act with great bravery. 
Alan, as amateur detective, rises nobly to this demand. You may not think him a model 
citizen; but his technique of breaking into houses on the off-chance, and abstracting 
portable property, shows no want of nerve. His favourite suspect is a local “ healer” 
named Penzance; but Johnny, as mean in business as in love, had a cloud of enemies, 
and the bewilderment works up to a very fine and hairbreadth conclusion. 

All the same, I preferred “See You at the Morgue,’’ by Laurence G. Blochman 
(Cassell; 7s. 6d.). In the first place, no one has so much money that you don’t 
care what happens to them. Vivian, the red-head, works as a “ phantom secretary,” 
answering people’s ‘phones when they are out; Barney wants to take her home to 
the Middle West. She has just declined, and he is on the point of leaving New 
York, when the fun begins. A sinister message for 


War Museum. 
the 


Imperia’ The 5 

German engineers before they left Florence in August 1944. A deal of 
sculpture from it n 

Walter Richard Sickert and landscapes by Stephen Bone are also on view in 





of medieval England still hold high place with the 
majority. “Lord of the Eagle,’’ by J. V. Hewes 
(Hammond ; 8s. 6d.), features the adventures of Sir Eric 
of Pevensey, Lord of the Eagle, in his quest for a 
missing heir. His headstrong methods cause such strife 
that the Black Prince himself is forced to intervene. The historical background 
rings true. From knights to the Romany folk. Action, suspense and all the 
charm of the forest in springtime go to the making of “ Forest Holiday,’’ by David 
Severn (John Lane; 7s. 6d.). What is more, the author brings into the story characters 
who have already passed the test in previous books—Crusoe, with his horse and 
caravan, Patch Skinflint Cooper, and others. When Adelaide and Penny Barstow 
and their cousin Victoria volunteered to help their aunt run her cliff-top tea gardens 
at a little North Devon fishing village during the holiday, they little thought two escaped 
prisoners of war would come their way. “The House of the Lady-Bird,’’ by Phyllis 
I. Norris (Muller; 6s.), is just the yarn for schoolgirls. 

We come to the end of this last-minute hunt with a really fine picture-book that 
cannot fail to appeal generally, but especially to dog-lovers. “ Neighbours,’’ by Lucy 
Dawson (Collins ; ros. 6d.), contains many delightful drawings of dogs, kittens, horses 
and even calves and iambs, twelve of them in colour. 
It is many years since we had a Lucy Dawson dog 








her cousin Pen; a new vagary of Pen’s young 
brother, on parole from Sing Sing—these rapidly 
lead up to the corpse, which is in Pen’s bedroom, 
with all the suspects falling over it. Barney, of 
course, is out to shield his girl and dodge the police, 
and he contrives to give them plenty of needless 
trouble. But though things happen all the time, as 
they have to do in America, the story has more than 
that. It is refreshing; it has gaiety and amusing 
dialogue, in a human style of its own. — K. Joun. 





AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS PRESENT FOR YOUR FRIENDS ABROAD. 
What could one choose better for a friend or relation abroad than 
a subscription to “* THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS " for 
six or twelve months? Imagine the great pleasure it would give 
them to receive this famous journal every week. A greetings card 
will be sent with the first copy if desired. Subscription rates on 
application to the Publisher, “ The Illustrated London News,” 
Commonwealth House, 1, New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1. 
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striven 
gallantly and are to be congratulated on their 
wonderful achievement. W. R. Catverr. 
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fitted with the famous GEE radar equipment which ensures complete and 
accurate navigation in the air. Now in regular service between London 
and Amsterdam, Bordeaux, Copenhagen, Gibraltar, Gothenburg, Lisbon, 
Madrid, Oslo, Prague, Stavanger and Stockholm. Soon there will be 
B.E.A. Viking routes to Ankara, Athens, Berlin, Brussels, Frankfurt, 


Hamburg, Helsinki, Istanbul, Marseilles, Paris, Rome and Vienna 


D E /\ a. 


BRITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS HEADQUARTERS NORTHOLT MIDDLESEX 
Reservations and enquiries through ali principal travel agents and at Airways Terminal SW! VIC 2323 
Stuarts 
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.. for hire 


Even the shirt and tie can be 
hired without parting with 
any of your precious coupons. 


MOSS BROS 


OF COVENT GARDEN 
THE COMPLETE MAN'S STORE 


Corner of King St. and Bedford St., W.C.2 
Temple Bar 4477 

















GOOD NEWS FOR THE WINTER! After a period of war 
gredients for Bluecol have finally been released for civilian 
use and supplies of this safe anti-freeze are now available 
through normal channels. Order early and be safe. 


BLUECOL 


THE SAFE ANTI-FREEZE 
Blanco! is patented inbibited Eshylene Glycol 





SMITHS MOTOR ACCESSORIES LIMITED - CRICKLEWOOD WORKS - LONDON - H.W.2 
THE MOTOR ACCESSORY DIVISION OF S. SMITH & SONS (ENGLAND) LIMITED. 
Associated Companies: K.L.G. Sparking Plugs Ltd., Smiths Jacking Systems 
Lid., British Jaeger Instruments Lid., Petro-Flex Co., Ltd. 
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Completely new design gives to this car organic 





compactness. Although under 14-ft. overall, it provides big-car comfort for all, 


and for. their luggage. You ride in buoyant comfort. You drive with easy con- 


fidence, the “ flat-4”’ 1} litre engine ensuring 





far greater power than you are ever likely to call 


upon. New 1947 annual tax, £15. 


JOWETT CARS LIMITED BRADFORD AND LONDON 
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REAL GOLD 


“When I grow up, I'll go out to parties every evening!”’ So said 
we, when we were very young. 

But most of us, as we grow older, learn to distinguish the tinsel 
from the gold. We find that a chair by our own fireside is a remark- 
ably comfortable place. Here we can lean back, and relax. Here we 
can talk, and think, and dream... 


And many of us, as bedtime approaches, like to indulge in the 
soothing nourishment that Horlicks provides. We like the comfort 
it brings to frayed nerves, the assurance of sound sleep, the promise 
of new energy for tomorrow. 


Available supplies of Horlicks are being shared out as fairly as Z = Ss 
possible. = 
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HORLICKS 
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Anywhere 








How smoothly the troubles and gives you hot water for every 
problems of this world sort. them- purpose at any temperature you 
selves out under the influence of choose whenever you want it— 
a hot bath. How quickly constant’ all for a few pence a day! 
hot water tames the bogey of Models to suit every size of 
washing up. A Creda Water family and every type of plumb- 


Heater will never fail you. It ing system. 


AS HOT AS YOU LIKE 




















Also Creda Electric Fires, lrons, Kettles, Cookers and Wash Boilers 


THE BEST AT EVERY POINT 


SIMPLEX SeLEecrTarc ¢oO. tTo. OLDBURY, BIRMINGHAM 
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A delicious assortment of 
Toffees and Chocolates . . . 


Made by JOHN MACKINTOSH & SNS LTD., TOFFEE TOWN, 
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CHRISTMAS 
TO YOU 


and a 
PROSPEROUS 


NEW YEAR 


. . «and remember the added 
pleasure you get from saying 
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Bottle up your feelings 






However sick you are of restrictions, it’s still better to bottle 
up your feelings than to unbottle your Lémbar. Keep it till 
someone in the family is genuinely sick: Lembar is made 
from pure lemon juice, glucose, barley and sugar, and it 

does make ’flu, biliousness or fevers a bit easier to bear. 








RAYNER’S medicinal 


Lembar 


Available in limited 
quantities 






MADE BY RAYNER & COMPANY LTD., LONDON, N.18 





500,000,000 
FIRE RISKS EVERY DAY! 


300,000,000 cigarettes dre smoked every 
day in this country—every one could 
start a fire! Official records prove that 
more fires are started by cigarette ends 
than in any other way. And there are 
1,000 fires a day in Britain alone. 

The Ronson Fire Prevention Ashtray 
guards against fire: drop a cigarette into 
one of its safety-cells and it’s out—immediately. The cigarette 
can’t smoulder, it can’t fall out, it can’t start a fire. 

Put a Ronson Fire Prevention Ashtray in every room— 
they’re attractive and invite use. You'll find them in many of 
your local shops. Ask about them today. ; 





@ No Fumes i 

@ No Chemical or | DK 
Water ; 

@ No Mess iW .4 

@ Easy to Cleap 
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Fire Presention ASHTRAY 
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CRANFORD 


CHOCOLATE 
ASSORTMENT 






Pack full of 


CRANFORD 


Delicious Chocolate Creams and 
Caramels, Cracknel, Nougat, 
Marzipan and Fudge, gaily 
wrapped—Caley Cranford—in the 


CALEY CRANFORD 


c. the CHOCOLATE ASSORTMENT in qu. &. satchels 
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* Seat 
Reservations 


again 














Seats can now be reserved in advance on certain 
long-distance express trains from and to the follow- 
PADDINGTON 
EUSTON - CHARING CROSS 
KING’S CROSS - WATERLOO 
LIVERPOOL ST. - VICTORIA 
(Fee 1/- per seat) 

Application should be made at stations concerned in 

person or by letter (enclosing appropriate fee). 
lander Naa ly ai cae calcmmmmailaas 
accepted at present. 

Reservations cannot yet be offered on all the 


principal expresses but the list will be extended 
as fast as 


Another Popular 
Facility Restored 
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The Art of Gracious Living— 
—is studied, and demonstrated, 
to its fullest at Branksome Tower 
Hotel. An exclusive clientéle 
evidences the approval of people 
accustomed to the world’s best 
hotels, Every facility for pleasure, 
sport, or just plain idling, amid 
lovely surroundings, with private 
sea-promenade and pine-wooded 
cliffs. Flawless service at your 
elbow, a chef who is a gastronomic 
artist, and a wine cellar with an 

international reputation. 


Telephone : Bournemouth 4000 


BRANKSOME TOWER HOTEL 
BOURNEMOUTH 


Patronised by Royalty 



























SUPPLIED TO 1HK 


—/| HOUSE OF LORDS 


FOR OVER 9 YEARS 

















ILFORD LIMITED ° 


Camera- loading should be done 






Follow. this advice and get better, brighter pictures. 
For perfect results with all cameras and for all sub- 


jects, use Ilford Selo films, the basis of good pictures. 


JEzi) 18 SELO 


ILFORD + LONDON : ENGLANO 





“BOTH WAYS’ 


This hardy evergreen of life 
assurance, designed specially for 
young men, is more than ever the 
policy of the moment, 


In the shade, 
P NOT in the sun 


Let it help to smooth your 
road through the years of endeavour 
ahead. 

You will put yourself under no 


obligation by writing for full 
details to 
The Secretary 


StOITES WIDOWS’ FUND 


Head Office : 


9 St. Andrew Square, 
Edinburgh, 2 


London Offices : 


28 Cornhill, E.C.3 
17 Waterloo Place, S.W.1 














PEDALKAR 


There are no better toys than Tri-ang 
toys. Many of our famous toys are 
already on sale at your dealers, and 
many more together with plenty of 
new lines will be on the market in 
the very near future. Tri-ang toys 





FiLM s ere made by 
LINES BROTHERS LTD. 
TRI-ANG WORKS, MERTON, 5.W.19. 
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lechy 


Ann certainly is a lucky lady .. . for the last seven tire- 
some years, cleaning and sweeping at least, have never 
bothered her. Her G.E.C. electric cleaner has always seen 
her through. No wonder her envious friends are keeping 
a very sharp lookout for all the good things the G.E.C. are 
planning to provide in the months tocome. Ease, efficiency 
and comfort with ‘ everything electrical ’—ave on the way. 


Lleatrival Uppliances fer the Wome? 






Advt. of the General Electric Cé., Ltd., Magnet Houses, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 

















France 
offers us the 
Choicest Sparkling 
Muscatel 


GOLDEN 
GUINEA 


THE SPARKLING WINE 
FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


FRENCH 
SPARKLING 
MUSCATEL 


















that the lonely old folk and the 
needy children must not be for- 
gotten this Christmas. With your 
help The Salvation Army can 
carry Christmas cheer to those in 
need. Will you send your gift 
to The Salvation Army Christmas 


Fund now? Thank you! 









GENERAL ALBERT ORSBORN, C.B.E 
101, Queen Victoria St., London, E.C.4 


; CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall 
xcept at the full retail price of 1s 
condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade, or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary 


resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade ¢ 
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For over half a century 


STATE EXPRESS 555 


have maintained their 


reputation as the best 


cigarettes in the world 
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Playing card QUEEN series: No. 4 












The Queen was © 
like this in 1816 


Real Queens were represented in a 
pack of 1816 created in honour of 
Louis XVIL 


and like this in1819 


Queens from a pack of 1819, included 
Bacchante, wife of Bacchus. 


HIGHLAND Q 


GRAND LIQUEUR scoTchH 


never changes... . 


WHISKY 
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he owl is always said to be If you should ask him (why not try ?) 
A bird of great sagacity What's best for health, he would reply 
(The wisest one about) Why WRIGHT’S without a doubt / 


a 


For over three-quarters of a century Wright’s Coal Tar Soap has remained 


the ideal soap for family use and the favourite for nurseries and schools. 


Its cleansing and protective properties are also 


specially appreciated after work, travel and sport. 


right's . 
Coal Lar Soap 


MAKE WRIGHT’S THE RULE FOR THE TOILET AND NURSERY 
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